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Tue Greeks stood alone among the nations of the earth in 
their appreciation of the beautiful; the Romans in their interest 
and skill in organization. The Hebrew nation stood alone in its 
overwhelming sense of the heinousness of sin. This thought 
controlled all their thoughts. Finding themselves in the midst 
of sorrow, wretchedness, and death, all of which are the result of 
sin, they began in the earliest periods to look for deliverance. 
The idea of the character of sin was implanted in the Hebrew 
heart for a purpose. This purpose, as it developed, revealed the 
divine plan for man’s relief from the consequences of sin. Ina 
study of these thoughts and utterances which look forward to 
the Christ, one must consider the subject from the point of view 
not only of the divine plan, but also of the human expectation. 
Israelitish history, wrought out according to a divine purpose to 
furnish a basis for the development of the plan, falls into sev- 
eral distinct divisions, each division marked by certain great char- 
acteristics. 

1. Recalling the history of Abraham, the patriarchs who fol- 
low him, the residence in Egypt, the exodus, the giving of the 
law, the wandering in the wilderness, the death of Moses, and 
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the conquest, we may ask: How definite at the time of Moses’ 
death had the expectation of this deliverance become? and how 
definite at this time were the promises which had been made 
from heaven? The destiny of man asa ruler of the world is fully 
appreciated, as well as the endowment given him by God through 
which his destiny may be attained, namely, creation in the image 
of God.*_ The nature of the conflict between man and the pow- 
ers of evil has become apparent. The struggle will continue for 
ages, but in the end the woman’s seed shall be victorious over 
the seed of the serpent, though receiving injury in the conflict.” 
The necessity of the close indwelling of God in the midst of men 
is appreciated, and men believe that God will in a special manner 
take up his dwelling in the tents of Shem.3 It is evident that in 
the successful prosecution of the plan, one nation from all the 
nations of the earth must be selected, guided, and educated, and 
it is believed by the Hebrew nation that their ancestor Abraham 
was thus selected, and that to him a promise was made of a 
country and a great posterity through which the world shall be 
blessed. A tradition also exists to the effect that this blessing 
was transmitted from Abraham to Isaac, from Isaac to Jacob,5 
and that from the sons of Jacob, Judah was selected to be the 
leader ; his supremacy to continue until the conquest of the prom- 
ised land. As time passes on and Israel, having left Egypt, 
becomes a nation, the feeling gains ground that Israel, in order 
to accomplish her work, shall be a kingdom of priests.? Balaam, 
hired to preach against Israel, sees the nation, with the insignia 
of royalty, destroying her enemies round about.’ If the Israel- 
itish nation as a nation is to be a mediator to nations, it soon 
becomes apparent that for this work a special order of men 
should be set aside,—the priestly order. In order that the 
nation may be guided aright, and not be compelled to resort to nec- 
romancers and wizards, there shall be raised up from time to time 
prophets who shall speak to them the law of God.” More than 


*Gen. 1 : 26-30. S Gen. 27 : 27-29. 9 Num. 25:12, 13. 
2Gen. 3:14, 15. 6 Gen. 49 : 8-12. 1 Deut. 18: 15-19. 
3 Gen. 9 : 25-27. 7 Ex. 19 : 3-6. 

4Gen. 11 : 26-12: 3. 8 Num. 24: 17-19. 
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this, Israel, in order to perform properly her mission among the 
nations of the earth, must, like other nations, have a king, a royal 
king.* The thought of the period, therefore, seems to have con- 
nected itself with the line through which the deliverance is to be 
wrought; the land in which the great drama of deliverance is to 
be played; the means of deliverance, namely, the chosen people, 
and the special agencies by which the chosen people shall effect 
the divine purpose, a priestly order, a prophetic order, and a 
royal order. 

2. In the period of Samuel, Saul, David, and Solomon, the 
idea of royalty is uppermost in the minds of the people. A 
monarchy is established. The king who shall sit upon the throne 
represents Jehovah; he is, however, subordinate, not only to 
Jehovah, but to Jehovah’s messenger, the prophet. In this period 
the temple is erected and Jehovah is understood to take up his 
dwelling in the temple, a great advance upon the dwelling in the 
tents of Shem.? The promise is made that David’s seed shall 
be established upon David’s throne and that he shall be, indeed, 
the son of God as beforetime Israel had been called God’s son.3 
The king with Jehovah at his side shall rule over Zion. His army, 
made up of countless youth, shall march as volunteers under his 
banner. Guided by Jehovah he will win the victory upon the 
blood-drenched, corpse-covered battlefield, and with unrelenting 
vigor will pursue the conquered and defeated enemy.* His reign 
will be characterized by peace and mercy; it will be universal 
and everlasting.’ The whole thought of the period turns upon the 
idea of the king; and what could be more natural, in this early 
age, and at atime in which the thought which filled the minds of 
all the people was that of an earthly kingdom. The king 
described in this ideal manner did not come in the period in 
which he was expected. When at last he did come, he was not 
the king that had been described. He was, however, some- 
thing greater than even Israel’s prophetic vision had foretold. 

3. In the southern kingdom after the division there is little 
or no prophetic impulse. Here the monarchy and the priesthood 
™ Deut. 17 : 14-20. 32 Samuel 7: 11-16; Ps. 18: 43-50. 

4Ps. 5 Ps, 72. 
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were supreme and the visions of the prophets were rare. In the 
northern kingdom, however, after a century or so, there begins a 
prophetic activity which is most marked. Elijah, with a stern- 
ness and severity almost indescribable, bewails the apostacy of 
his times. Elisha, beneficent and courteous, endeavors by diplo- 
macy to advance the interests of the kingdom.? The schools of 
the prophets, founded back in the times of Samuel, are greatly 
strengthened, and their work certainly assists in promulgating a 
truer conception of the Jehovah religion.3 At,this time, likewise, 
Jonah makes his trip to Nineveh and by his preaching of the word 
brings Nineveh to repentance. But in all this work the sins of 
the times and the profligacy of the period are dwelt upon, and, 
seemingly, the prophets have little strength left with which to 
picture the ideals of the future. Amos preaches sermon after 
sermon upon the text ‘ Punishment for sin.”’ He publishes 
vision after vision, all of which foretell the coming of judgment 
and destruction upon the people. His prophetic eye, however, 
sees beyond the coming of the Assyrian army and the devasta- 
tion which it shall work, and in the far distant future he beholds 
the tent of David which has been broken down, again restored;? 
the holy land full of harvests and consequent prosperity, Israel 
gathered again from the four corners of the earth and restored 
to home. Hosea sees asclearly as did Amos the coming destruc- 
tion ;* he sees also what has not been seen so clearly before, the 
intense love of Jehovah for his people and his readiness to for- 
give? Hosea feels that punishment must come on account of 
the iniquity of the times; but after this punishment has been 
executed, he beholds, as did Amos, the restoration of Israel to her 
land.” In all this period there has been slight thought of the 
deliverance from sin, because the minds of the people are filled 
with the thought and the need of the deliverance from an imme- 
diate calamity. This idea is so close as to drive away the mag- 
nificent conceptions of earlier days. On the other hand, it must 


tr Kgs. 17, 18, I9. 4 Jonah, 1-4. 7 Amos 9: II-I5. 

22 Kgs. 3, 4, 5. 5 Amos I-6. ® Hosea 4: 1-19; 8: I-14 

32 Kgs. 2, 4, 6. 6 Amos 7, 8, 9. 9 Hosea 2: 14-23; 11: I-II. 
10 Hosea 1: 10-2: 1; 2: 19-22; 6: 1-3; 14: I-5: 
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be noted that restoration of Israel from captivity is in itself a 
pledge of the fulfilment of Jehovah’s promise, and to this extent 
the foreshadowing of the great future which lies beyond. 

4. The Assyrian times have at last arrived. Isaiah predicts 
the desolation of Israel, and indicates the sins of the people, 
which are the occasion of the impending destruction. Yet, 
beyond this destruction, both he and Micah see the exaltation 
of the mountain of Jehovah’s house, the universal acknowledg- 
ment of Jehovah as king, and the introduction of an era of 
universal peace.* When Judah is invaded by Pekah and Rezin, 
Isaiah announces the coming of a child born of a virgin, whose 
name shall be called Immanuel;? and before this child shall be 
able to distinguish good and evil, the Assyrian invasion will have 
taken place. Somewhat later, when Tiglathpileser carries away 
captive the tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali, and the people of 
Jerusalem are panic-stricken because of this, the beginning of 
the fulfilment of the prophecies of destruction, Isaiah preaches 
the coming of light in the midst of darkness; of joy and 
freedom, instead of grief and captivity; of the abolition of 
war; and all this because of the child that is yet to be born, 
whose name is given as the Wonder of a Counselor, God of a 
Hero, Father of Booty, Prince of Peace. Samaria falls 
(722 B. C.), in accordance with the prediction of the prophets; 
but the judgment is not yet finished. Terrible judgments are 
yet to come, but they will be followed by times of rejoicing, in 
which those faithful to Jehovah shall no more be ashamed.* 

Sennacharib now (701 B.C.) appears in Palestine. Though 
the army is near at hand, the prophet tells of a righteous judge 
of the line of David who shall rule the nation in peace, and in 
the knowledge of Jehovah.s Although Hezekiah surrenders to 
the Assyrian army,° Isaiah repeats his prediction that the enemy 
will be scattered, and describes the time when the righteous man 
shall see the king in all his beauty, and shall dwell with him in 
Zion.?’ The Assyrian army is smitten with death and Jerusalem 

*Isa. 2:2-4, Mic. 4: 1-5; Isa. 4: 2-6. 

2Isa. 7:1-25. 4 Isa. 28. 62 Kgs. 18:14. 

3 Isa, 8: 16-9:7. 5 Isa. 10: 5-12 :6. 7 Isa. 33. 
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delivered. On the days that follow songs of joy are sung to 
heaven, celebrating the city of God as a place of safety and peace 
for the people; a place of beauty and strength; and a wonder to 
nations.?, A cornerstone shall be established in Zion;3 and out 
of Bethlehem from the line of David shall come a righteous 
ruler, who shall lead Judah against the Assyrians.‘ 

As before, the thought of the nation seems to have ex- 
hausted itself in dwelling upon the perplexities of the day, and yet, 
in contrast with the dark pictures which the prophet presents, he 
portrays the brightness of the coming future. Isaiah expects to 
see the coming of deliverance in connection with the Assyrian 
invasion. The Assyrian army came again and again, and the 
expectations of the prophet were disappointed. He is continu- 
ally looking for the birth of a child. At first, in the days of 
Ahaz, when he predicts the birth of Immanuel, and later the 
child, whose name shall be called Wonder of a Counselor, and, 
twenty-five years later, in the days of Hezekiah, when Sennache- 
rib has led his army into Judah. Isaiah’s hopes were not des- 
tined to be realized in his own days; but centuries later, when 
the fulness of time had come, the child was born, as different 
from the picture of Isaiah’s child as was the actual character of 
the king in comparison with the picture of royalty outlined in 
David’s times. The thought, however, was none the less real; 
and the hope of the coming deliverance lifted up many a fol- 
lower of Jehovah in his despondency. 

5. The next age is that of Jeremiah and the fall of Jerusalem. 
Zephaniah sees a coming destruction and, beyond it, restoration, 
prosperity, and honor.’ Jeremiah is so occupied with the evils of 
his times and his own sufferings as to allow little time for the 
contemplation of the future, and indeed it was difficult even for 
a prophet of Jehovah to see much that was encouraging in the 
future. For how could a prophet reconcile himself to the 
destruction of Jerusalem? And yet Jeremiah is able to do this 
very thing. In imprisonment he predicts a restoration after the 
captivity and describes the righteous branch which shall rule in 

* Isa. 37 : 36, 37. 3Isa. 28 : 14-18; Ps. 118 :22, 23. 

2Pss. 46, 48. 4 Mic. 5:1-9. 5Zeph. 3 : 8-20. 
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righteousness. Under arrest he promises to those about him 
relief and restoration and a future time of protection, prosperity, 
and honor.? He preaches of the establishment of a new cove- 
nant and the coming of a time when all men shall know Jehovah. 
As truly as Jerusalem shall be destroyed, so surely shall the peo- 
ple of Israel be restored, and again Jeremiah furnishes promises 
of Messianic glory.’ When Jerusalem is laid waste, there devolves 
upon the prophet the task of reconciling God’s promise of eter- 
nal prosperity with the present condition of things. This natu- 
rally leads them to the consideration of something higher than 
the city itself; a dwelling with God more ideal than an actual 
dwelling in the temple. The place of the fall of Jerusalem in 
the history of prophetic thought is most significant. 

6. What form does the expectation of deliverance assume 
when Israel, far from home and native land, finds herself in the 
Babylonian exile? Ezekiel, on the banks of the Chebar, tells 
again and again of restoration of the faithful Israel;7 the resur- 
rection of dry bones ;* the reunion of the northern and southern 
Israel.2 This indeed is the only note of encouragement which a 
prophet could preach, for how can there be fulfilment of any 
of the promises of the past unless first Israel is restored to her 
native land. Can we put ourselves in the position of the faith- 
ful Jews in captivity? While living in Jerusalem before its 
destruction, they were loyal to the worship of Jehovah, hav- 
ing never been guilty of idolatry. Yet, notwithstanding this 
faithfulness on their part they are now in captivity. Their suf- 
ferings are intense since they are driven away from home and 
deprived of the opportunity to worship their God. Their breth- 
ren, on every side, reproach them because of the inability of the 
God whom they serve to relieve their sufferings. Their anguish 
is increased because they believe this suffering to have been 
sent upon them by God. Why has he deserted them? Why 
has he driven them away and placed them in the power of their 
enemies? Have they sinned against him? No. Why was 

"Jer. 23: 1-8. 4Jer. 32. 7 Ezek. 11:14-20; 17:22-24. 

2Jer. 30: 3-22. SJer. 33. 8 Ezek. 37: 1-14. 

3Jer. 31. 6Pss. 89, 132. 9 Ezek. 37 : 15-28. 
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their property distributed to their enemies? Had they been 
faithless to Jehovah? No. What then is the occasion of their 
sufferings? Zhe sins of the nation as a whole. It is because 
Israel abandoned Jehovah that Israel is now in captivity. They 
are then suffering because of the sins of others and not because 
of their own sins. The Israelites who were faithless to Jehovah 
suffer little on account of the captivity. They did not care for 
the temple worship or Jehovah; they are well situated in Baby- 
lon. Their souls are not tried because Jehovah has abandoned 
them, since they had first abandoned Jehovah. The real suf- 
ferers are those who were faithful. But what is to be the out- 
come? It is necessary that these faithful ones continue to suf- 
fer with those who have sinned and because of their sins, in 
order that the future may bring a fulfilment of the great prom- 
ises of Jehovah. If in their distress they turn away from 
Jehovah, there will be no remnant to whom the promise may be 
fulfilled. They suffer, therefore, in order to secure future bless- 
ings to those who shall follow them. This suffering remnant is 
the servant of Jehovah ; the agent through which a new religion 
is to be introduced into the world. The nation Israel includes 
the servant and is sometimes represented as the servant. The 
prophet in the midst of the captivity predicts that this servant 
shall be exalted very high.” He realizes, however, that preced- 
ing this exalation there is and will be a humilation. The servant 
sent to carry to the world the message of its deliverance from 
sin is not recognized, since no one believes the report which has 
been given of him and no one sees in his coming the indication 
of the power of Jehovah. Why is he not recognized? Because 
he has grown up as a sucker, that is, something superfluous; asa 
root out of dry ground, that is, without juice or sap; with no 
comeliness or beauty; and consequently he was despised and 
deserted. This was the estimation in which he was held by 
those about him who did not understand his mission. The real 
fact in the case was that he suffered, but only for the sins of 
others, and indeed, for the sins of those very persons who, in 
their blindness, regarded him as stricken with leprosy. It was 


Isa. §2: 11-53 :12. 
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they who had gone astray while on him the iniquity was laid. 
In all this suffering, though treated rigorously, there was no 
complaint. Though treated unjustly, his contemporaries did not 
see that he was suffering for his people. His end was an 
inglorious one. But in return for the sufferings of the servant, 
God had proposed to prolong his days and accomplish through 
him a divine work. He, the servant, will render many righteous ; 
he will receive great reward; he will be treated as a conqueror. 
Thus the great thought of the exile should be interpreted; but 
the return and the restoration of spiritual Israel to Jerusalem, as 
a reward of faithfulness, did not exhaust the thought; it is an 
ideal description, which includes the suffering servant who, cen- 
turies later, was to do for all men and all time what the faithful 
remnant of Israel did for the times of captivity. 

The assurance is given that the redemption long ago prom- 
ised shall surely come." Israel, in spite of her sins, shall be 
delivered, Jehovah cannot forget Zion; consequently she shall 


be restored. The whole present situation shall be changed and | 


the future will bring a period of peace.* The time is coming 
when men everywhere will accept Jehovah ;5 when the new Jeru- 
salem will be adorned and decorated ;° when there will be a new 
heaven and a new earth.? These representations show conclu- 
sively that the prophets have detached the ideal future from the 
local Jerusalem. The newera which Isaiah expected in his day, 
which Jeremiah predicted would come at the close of the seventy 
years of captivity, is not ushered in with the restoration of the 
faithful remnant to Jerusalem. This may be understood as a 
token of the deliverance still in the future, but it is by no means 
the deliverance which the prophets had expected, and so Daniel 
in the last days of the captivity postpones the coming of this 
glorious time still later by seventy weeks.® 

7. When, under Zerubbabel, the Jews return to Jerusalem, 


work is begun at once upon the temple. But after laying the 


foundation it stops. Some years later, urged by Haggai they 
45 : 21-25. 4Isa. 54: 1-17. 7Isa. 65: 17-25. 
?Isa. 48 : 17-22. 5Isa. 56:6, 7. 8 Dan. 9 : 24-27 ; 12: I-3, 10-13. 
3Isa. 49 : 14-23. SIsa. 62 :1-12. 
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take up again the building of the temple and in connection with 
his exhortations Haggai predicts an impending shaking of the 
nations, which shall mean great things for Israel." Zechariah, 
about this time, describes the Jerusalem of the future in: contrast 
with that of the present,? and enlarges upon Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecies of Israel’s king, the Branch. It is in these later days 
that Joel,* filled with apocalyptic vision sees a time in the 
future when Jehovah will pour out his spirit upon all flesh and 
all men will become prophets. 

In connection with this he predicts the destruction of all the 
nations who oppose Jehovah,5 and even of Israel herself, in so 
far as she does not conform to the divine law. The Psalms of 
the later period deal most fondly with the coming of Jehovah in 
judgment,° the manifestation of his presence and his power;7 a 
coming which will bring prosperity to those who love him, and a 
judgment day for the nations who are opposed to him.’ But 
Malachi, closing the long list of prophets, announces the com- 
ing of a second Elijah who shall foretell the coming of a mes- 
senger of the covenant whose coming shall be a day of 
destruction to the wicked and a day of blessing to the righteous.° 

When now we consider the history of Israel as a whole, a 
history especially conducted by Jehovah, (1) in order to build 
up a people in the knowledge of himself that through them 
higher and higher truth might be revealed to the world; (2) in 
which great and significant events take place, furnishing the 
object lessons for the inculcation of these important teachings, 
we cannot fail to recall how, again and again, the inspired 
speakers refer to the conflict of mankind with evil, announcing 
that in the end mankind shall conquer. In whom did all these 
representations find their fulfilment? Who, once for all, gained 
the victory over sin? We recall the utterance after utterance 
concerning the day that Jehovah shall appear among men. This 
coming is always in the future and will be attended with bless- 
ings to those who love him, with destruction to those who have 

* Hag. 2: 1-9, 21-23. 4Joel 2:28, 29. 7Ps. 95. 

2 Zech. 2: 1-13. 5Joel 2: 30-3: 21. 8 Pss. 98, 99, 100, 85. 

3 Zech. 3:6-10. 6Ps. 97. 9 Mal. 3. 
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opposed him. When has he appeared except in the presence of 
his son, Jesus Christ? We notice also the vivid portrayals of 
the day of Jehovah, a day of darkness and distress when hostile 
nations shall be punished and the people of God redeemed. 
Does this find its fulfilment in anything else than the new 
régime which Christ inaugurated? We recall the beautiful 
descriptions of the Holy Land, as it shall be in the future, where 
there shall be no death, no sorrow; when man shall be at peace 
with man and man with beast; when harvests shall be plentiful 
and everything prosperous; when Jerusalem shall be the great 
city of the world. We recall how these descriptions enter into 
the pictures presented to us of the kingdom of God, and we may 
ask ourselves whether the world has yet seen the fulfilment of 
these predictions, or whether they are still to come as the out- 
growth of the New Testament dispensation, a spiritual land and 
a spiritual kingdom. We have noted, likewise, how in the divine 
plan the nation was guided and instructed by three orders of 
men, each of which in its representations from century to cen- 
tury foreshadows a Christ who shall be at the same time priest, 
and prophet, and king. 

When we remember that there is no such thing as Messianic 
prophecy in any literature of ancient times except the literature 
of the Old Testament, and when we consider the definiteness 
and gradual growth of the full presentation of Messianic proph- 
ecy which furnishes the connecting link, from generation to 
generation, for the whole history and literature of Israel, we 
may not doubt that in all this there has been exerted an influence 
for the execution of a divine plan. 
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THE TIMES OF CHRIST. 


By REV. PROFESSOR H. M. Scort, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The fulness of times—the Holy Land— People— Social State— Back- 
ground of poverty—TIdea of the kingdom— Pharisaic theology — Messianic 
hope — Religious life in Israel— Jews in the Dispersion— Forerunners of 
Christianity — Philo’s teachings — The Gentile world — Time of Revolution 
Soctal, political, philosophical, religious — The empire preparing the way of 
the Gospel. 

“WHEN the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son” 
(Gal. 4:4). That does not mean that Christ was a product of 
religious development in Israel. Neither does it mean that his- 
toric circumstances created the Redeemer of men. The fulness 
of time means the fulness of human need on the one hand, and 
ripeness of historical preparation on the other. The early church 
loved to speak of the Jews as the people of salvation through 
whom God prepared a religion for the world, and the Greeks as 
the men of philosophy, through whom God prepared the world 
for the religion. The appointed hour had struck in both Judaism 
and Hellenism. Had Christ appeared in the Maccabean age of 
worldly prosperity, or before Macedonian conquests in the East 
and Roman power in the West had checked Persia and Carthage 
' by humanitarianism and law, we cannot see how he could have 
fulfilled his mission to Israel, or his gospel found an entrance to 
the Gentile world. Had he not appeared till after Jerusalem fell 
and the temple was overthrown, and the confusion of pagan cults, 
caused by the rise of the Empire and skeptical Greek criticism, 
had been succeeded by the revived, united paganism and learned 
orthodoxy of the age of the Antonines, he could not have taken 
his place as fulfiller of law and sacrifices, neither could the 
apostles have found Jewish synagogues and Greek lecture halls 
ready to receive them. His advent coincided with the most stu- 
pendous transition in ancient history. The scepter had departed 
from Judah, to pass first into the hands of Herodians, of the 
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family of Esau, then into the possession of Rome; while Rome 
was just moving out of Republican isolation into universal 
Imperialism. Christ was born under the first emperor. The 
world-wide Empire and the everlasting Kingdom appeared 
together. With Herod the Great, the political life of Palestine 
had become utterly worldly and lost its last theocratic vestige ; 
while in Rome, the most secular of all places, Cesar claimed to 
be divine. The Jewish high priest lost his crown and became 
a tool of Herod. The Roman Emperor made himself also high 
priest, and as such representative of Jupiter anda god. Between 
these two contending ideas—the efforts of Israel to defend at 
all costs the theocracy of Jehovah, and the claim of Rome to 
stand in her Cesar for the universal cult— Jesus came to full con- 
sciousness of his high calling to found the Kingdom of the Divine 
Father for all men. 

The Jews and their land formed a unique meeting place for 
the exclusiveness of a people of revelation and redemption with 
the reason and superstition of the world powers. They were 
shut in by the sea, the desert, the mountains, and the deep ravines 
of the Jordan; yet they lay at the juncture of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. All peoples came to Israel. And when the time came 
to offer the revelation through Christ to the world, Apostles 
from Judea could at once enter every avenue of ancient life. 
With all his seclusion and conservatism, the Jew was now the 
most cosmopolitan of men. He met all races in his own land; 
and through his brethren in the Dispersion he was in vital rela- 
tions with all parts of the world. 

Palestine was an epitome of all countries and zones. Its 
deep valleys, its plains, its table lands, its mountains, presented 
the temperature, the fruits, the landscapes of every clime, 
Hence the Bible, the teachings of Jesus, present universal doc- 
trines in scenery and imagery familiar to all men. 

The Jews of the land in Christ’s time numbered about five 
millions; the conservative, aristocratic, traditional part living in 
Judea about the holy city Jerusalem; and the more free, warm- 
hearted, patriotic, but less cultured part occupying the rich prov- 
ince of Galilee. Between them lay Samaria, in which dwelt a 
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half Jewish, half Gentile people, who formed a stepping-stone for 
the gospel from the Jewish to the Roman world (Acts 8: 5f.). 
Trade, commerce, dye-works, potteries, glass furnaces, fisheries, R 
agriculture flourished in the fertile fields and numerous towns of 
Galilee. It was surely not accidental that the chief scene of 
Christ’s preaching, the cities along the Lake of Tiberias, was a . 
hive of industry, in which he met “Fullers’ Unions,” “Ass 
Drivers’ Associations,” ‘Fishermen’s Clubs,” and taught the 
Gospel of the Kingdom in vital contact with the complicated 
problems of business life. Here, too, he mingled much with the 
free country life of sowers and tares, reapers and harvest fields, 
mustard seed and fig trees, hens and chickens, shepherd and flock, 
which made his words so winsome to the common people. In 
Judea, on the other hand, he came in contact with Scribe and 
Pharisee, a highly organized life, the temple and priests, money- 
changers and questions about tribute to Czesar. 

One sad thing, which especially impressed Jesus as running 
through all the secular existence of his people, was the growing 
misery and deepening poverty which he met on every hand. It 
is hardly too much to say that the background of all his preach- 
ing was business depression, panic, and poverty. Herod the Great 
exacted about $3,000,000 a year from the people. The Roman 
procurators were equally extortionate. Besides this revenue, there 
were many local taxes, religious dues, and the irregular levies of 
procurators, zealots, and the increasing plunder seized by robbers 
and outlaws. Business became more and more interrupted, and 
want, with growing frequency, showed its emaciated features. 
How often Jesus speaks of the debtor going to prison, the cred- 
itor discounting bills, the man who could not finish a tower for 
lack of funds, the poor widow, usury because of scarcity of 
money, men standing idle in the market, or hiding their little 
wealth from robbing exactors, and multitudes so living on the 
edge of starvation that Jesus fed them miraculously. The com- 
mon cry was: ‘What shall we eat?’ Hence the first petition 
taught the disciples was: ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread ;” 
and the first utterance in the Sermon on the Mount was: “ Blessed 
are the poor.” 
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Largely from this point of view, the practical shaping of the 
kingdom arose in his mind. He knew of the zealot insurrec- 
tion of his Galilean fellow countrymen, Judas and Zadok, and 
saw how they that drew the sword ina religious war perished 
by the sword. He grew up in an atmosphere of anarchy and 
theocratic socialism. The vision before his brethren was of a 
kingdom of David, of glory and riches and victory and power. 
But he turned away from the zealot conception. He passed by 
even the Davidic kingdom. He preached a spiritual dominion 
for the poor in spirit, whose triumphs were in repentance, faith, 
and being perfect as the King, the Father in heaven is perfect. 

The theological thought of the Jews in the time of Christ was 
molded by the Pharisees. All the people except two or three 
thousand Sadducees, a few free thinkers called Herodians, and 
some small groups of mystics, especially the Essenes, were Phari- 
saic in belief. The center of this theology was the schools of the 
Scribes, and an outgrowth of these schools was the Fraternity of 
the Pharisees, an order of about six thousand men, in four 
degrees, bound together by the special vows of tithes and cere- 
monial purifications. They were the Jewish Jesuits, the official 
saints, who both taught the law and showed how it should be 
kept. Jesus did not object to their teachings ; it was rather their 
practice that he denounced. These men in Moses’ seat, as they 
opposed surrounding idolatry, and set themselves to systematic 
study of the Scriptures, even advanced beyond the cruder 
theology of the post-exilic days, and made prominent some doc- 
trines which Jesus approved. There were four ruling ideas in 
this Pharisaic system which the gospel made fully fruitful. 
They were those of the transcendence of Jehovah, the individual 
rather than the national relation of man to God, the Law as the 
way to please the Lord, and the hope of the Messiah as the 
rewarder of those who obey the Law. From the point of view 
that God is our Father and his law is love, Jesus gave this circle 
of thought a new center, from which it received new illumina- 
tion and the power of an endless life. The great defect of 
Pharisaic theology was its legalism, which made all religious life, 
even sacrifices and prayers, good works, for which man expects 
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a reward. Such teachings were pessimistic, for all men are con- 
scious that perfection is impossible; the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai accordingly debated whether or not life were worth 
living, and the Assembly of the Scribes decided in the negative, 
but advised men to do the best they can since they are here. 

Pharisaic views of the Messiah were not certain. They could 
not reconcile the two pictures given of him as the Servant of the 
Lord and a glorious King in the Old Testament. They had no 
idea of two Advents, and thought they meant either two Mes- 
siahs or the Messiah in conflict with enemies and his triumph 
over them. He was preéxistent, but apparently only in the plan 
of God. They had no thought of the Messiah as dying for the 
sins of men. He was not divine. The Pharisees did not put 
Jesus to death for claiming to be the Messiah; but because he 
claimed to be the Son of God and equal with God (John 19:7). 

In the Golden Age of the Maccabees, hope in the com- 
ing Deliverer grew very dim; but the terrible days of civil war, 
of Herod and Rome, appeared to many as the “birth pangs” of 
the Messiah. In the time of Jesus, the mass of the people looked 
for the Messiah. The godly in Israel also, through the study of 
the prophets, came to have higher conceptions of the coming 
One. The wider horizon of the Greek and Roman world helped 
them to think of him as ruler of all nations, and not of the Jews 
only. They thought of his work as spiritual rather than as that 
of a warrior king. He was more closely associated with Jehovah. 
The ethical character of his kingdom was given greater promi- 
nence; the sinless Messiah must rule over a holy people. Man’s 
relation to him was made more personal and less national. In 
general, we may add, that every Israelite saw in the Messiah his 
ideal, and expected to find in his kingdom just that blessedness 
which would realize his expectation of heaven. 

The religious life in Israel suffered much from the state of 
chronic insurrection into which the land fell in the time of Jesus. 
It is true the forms remained. The Jews prayed in private morn- 
ing and night. They had family worship three times a day. 
They said grace before and after meat. They kept the Sabbath 
strictly. They were careful to be ceremonially clean. They 
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attended synagogue worship on Sabbath and once through the 
week. They observed the festivals. They offered sacrifices in 
the temple. They were zealous to make proselytes. But, despite 
all this, the love of many had waxed cold; legalism and world- 
liness were benumbing many a soul. Especially did earnest men 
complain of neglect in the proper education of children. Nota 
few Pietists, Apocalyptic men, like the Essenes, withdrew from pub- 
lic life. The high priests and other Sadducee leaders of the nation 
were venal and corrupt. The zealots, who were most earnest, 
seemed smitten with judicial blindness, and dragged the nation 
after them into civil strife and utter ruin. The Pharisees vacil- 
lated, now for Rome, now trying to be neutral, now favoring the 
zealots, till blind leaders of the blind they fell into the ditch of 
common despair and death. 

We must now glance at the Jews beyond Palestine. They 
were found everywhere, and fell into two great divisions, the 
Babylonian and the Greek Dispersion. They were wealthier, 
more progressive, more liberal than their brethren in Palestine. 
In fact the Jew of the Dispersion was very analogous to the 
Roman. The national life of each centered in a city, but both 
in a peculiar sense were ‘‘citizens of the world” as were no 
others. Both in their religion became largely denationalized and 
strove to show a universal cult. But exiled Judaism by losing 
its body politic became a wandering soul; while Rome in building 
up a great corporate system lost her soul. But the disembodied 
Jewish spirit and the inanimate Roman body politic, guarded by 
Czsar, could not unite, for Israel had rejected her Messiah, 
through whom in due time the Empire became an organ of Chris- 
tian life. This Judaism in the Dispersion was the most impor- 
tant forerunner of Christianity in the heathen world. The foreign 
Jews had largely the rights of citizenship. They enjoyed reli- 
gious liberty. They were about as numerous as those in Palestine. 
In Alexandria they formed one-fifth of the population. In many 
places they were rich and held important public offices. They 
were bound together, amid dissolving paganism, by their faith in 
one God, their union of morality with religion, their Greek Bible, . 
their doctrine of creation, which rejected materialism and pan- 
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theism, the Sabbath, the synagogue, family devotion, and the 
hope of the Messiah, who was the embodiment of all that Greek 
wisdom believed or longed for. 

The experience of this Jewish Dispersion anticipated largely 
that of the Christian church. Josephus in his reply to Apion 
answers the same pagan attacks which Athenagoras and Justin 
must meet. The services of the Greek synagogues were essen- 
tially repeated in the Gentile churches. But especially in mission 
work and winning converts from paganism did the Jews of the 
Dispersion open the way for Christianity. Greek Jews, like 
Stephen and Apollos, and proselytes to Greek Judaism, ‘‘the hon- 
orable women,” were among the first converts to the gospel. 
There were many converts in the Greek synagogues, chiefly 
women. Not afew were of high rank, as the wife of Nero, the 
eunuch of Candace, and the kings of Azizus and Emesa. The 
attractions of Greek Judaism were its mission zeal, which blazed 
out especially in the time of Christ, the fulfilment of prophecy, 
the exalted teachings of the Old Testament, and the tact and 
learning with which Jewish teachers set forth the great doctrines 
of God, virtue, immortality, which heathen sages built upon 
reason, as resting upon divine revelation. The confidence of 
Judaism in its faith, and the practical fruits in pure family life, 
and holy worship also impressed thoughtful heathen. 

Especially did the theology of the Greek Jews, as represented 
by Philo, prepare the way for New Testament thought. The 
problem of defending Homer, the Bible of the Greeks, from 
critical attacks was solved by the allegorical theory of exegesis. 
Philo applied this to the Old Testament and made Moses the 
source of the philosophy of Greece. He taught an exoteric and 
an esoteric Judaism, which really landed him in rationalism. The 
real teachings of Scripture were just the deductions of reason. 
His most suggestive doctrine was that of the Logos, which he 
called “high-priest,’”’ and ‘eldest Son of God.” This divine 
reason of the Greeks he made a revealer and mediator of Jehovah, 
especially of His justice and mercy. There is no doubt that these 

. ideas of Philo influenced the form of early Christian thought ; but 
how far he was from the position of the gospel can be seen in the 
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fact that his Logos had no connection with the Messiah, was 
impersonal, was a cosmological principle, and led to natural the- 
ology, while the New Testament makes Christ the Logos and is 
everywhere soteriological and religious. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the great heathen world. 
Here the coming of Christ was marked by revolution —social, 
political, philosophical, religious—a revolution which shook the 
foundations of all ancient life and thought. Men felt things 
were so bad that a change must come. Great Pan was declared 
to be dead. The Romans were looking for the age of Saturn to 
come again. The rapid growth of Greek Judaism, and early 
Christianity shows the unrest of the times. 

The social changes which came with the Empire were stupen- 
dous. The conquered races were greatly mixed. Of a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000 half had been reduced to slavery. Civil 
wars and standing armies took the farmers out of the army, out 
of politics, and made them but tenants on large estates, or drove 
them into the cities. These slaves away from home, these demor- 
alized farmers, formed a fruitful field for the gospel, which was 
first preached to the poor in Palestine. On the other hand, the 
cities were full of wealth, business, and blending of races, equally 
favoring the reception of new ideas in religion. 

The political change from Rome a city to Rome an Empire was 
also far-reaching. Legislation widened from “municipal law” 
to the ‘‘law of nations” and then to the “law of nature.” Rome 
must make laws for manas man. This transition suggested the 
idea of human brotherhood, taught toleration, brought in safety 
under law, and, by robbing men of political liberty, led them to 
seek a substitute in moral questions and the freedom of the soul. 
Thus thinking men were forced to dwell upon the very problems 
which looked towards Christianity. 

This appears in the philosophy of the time. It was marked 
especially by three things. It was eclectic, ethical, and sought 
certainty in revelation from God. Every man’s conscience was 
the final arbiter; just the position of St. Paul (Rom. 3:14). 
This later philosophy especially looked towards the gospel, by 
showing the inability of pagan wisdom to satisfy the soul, by 
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developing a sense of individualism—as the Pharisees had done 
—which led towards personal life in God, by teaching monothe- 
ism, and the spiritual immanence of God, by holding the unity 
of mankind—Epictetus said: are all God’s children” — 
and by presenting the life of virtue as a long development, with 
immortality, the restoration of the ‘image of God’’ (Diogenes), 
as its final reward. But the more practical this philosophy 
became the more it felt its own weakness as it saw the moral 
life of the Empire growing worse and worse; and the more it 
longed, and prayed for a revelation from God. The fulness of 
times was here also a fulness of need, which looked towards 
Jesus Christ. 

The religious revolution in the Empire was equally striking. 
It was marked first of all in the generation before Christ by con- 
fusion of gods and cults, by skepticism among the educated, and 
neglect of idolatry by the people. The all-upsetting unification 
of the Empire sorely demoralized national paganism. But in the 
time of Christ a revival of religion began. Just in the pause 
between the two Christianity appeared. But it would be a great 
mistake to say the gospel spread because paganism was too weak 
to oppose it. Three elements in this revival of heathenism may 
be noticed, First, the reforms of Augustus and the introduction of 
Czesar worship as a bond of union between contending mythologies 
and a support to decaying morals. Second, the coming in of Orien- 
tal cults from India and Syria. These gave Western religion the 
priest as active functionary, taught that their followers formed a 
holy brotherhood, gave women equal rights with men, made rich 
and poor, bond and free welcome as members, showed the cold 
Roman the place of emotion in worship, pointed to the myster- 
ies as the heart of devotion, offered bloody sacrifices for sin, 
taught a new birth, were missionary in character, and loved to 
tell of a God who came to earth as a man, was slain, rose again, 
and went about teaching thetrue religion. It is no wonder early 
Christians saw in such things a Satanic caricature of the gospel. 
A third factor in this revival was the philosophical, to which we 
have already referred. 
This unity of the Empire not only prepared for Christianity 
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itself, but opened up channels for its progress. The chief of 
these were the peace which prevailed, Roman highways, spread 
of the Greek language, great facility of intercourse by land and 
sea, freedom given Jews in the Dispersion and their numerous 
converts, religious tolerance, and the recognition of benevolent 
and burial clubs, under guise of which churches could often live 
and labor. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


By ERNEsT D. BuRTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


The one ultimate source produced various mediate sources, among which 
our four gospels now hold the first place.— Tradition concerning the authorship 
of our gospels, and reasons for questioning it.— The synoptic problem: its 
elements; proposed solutions ; propositions practically established.—The prob- 
lem of the fourth gospel: its character; various views; present status. 

Ir the four gospels and even all quotations from them in 
printed books should today absolutely perish from the earth, it 
would be possible to recover every word of their testimony con- 
cerning Jesus. The memories of living men constitute a treasure- 
house from which a life of Jesus could be drawn as full and com- 
plete as that which we possess today. These memories rest, of 
course, almost wholly upon the written gospels. But there was 
a time when there existed such a treasure of memories, resting 
not upon books, but upon the historic facts themselves. Back of 
all written records of the life of Jesus, and forming the basis and 
source of all such records lay the knowledge of Jesus which his 
disciples and friends gained by personal observation. This 
knowledge found expression in various literary forms. Many 
of these have perished; yet enough remain so that even without 
our gospels it would still be possible to give a trustworthy his- 
torical account of Jesus. The Acts and epistles of the New 
Testament would tell us many things, and those too, precisely 
the most important things. A “life of Jesus” based exclusively 
on the epistles of Paul, or even exclusively on those which the 
severest criticism now almost unanimously accepts as genuine 
writings of the apostle, would be meager indeed compared with 
the gospel record, yet in the absence of the gospels would be an 
invaluable gift to the world. The church fathers would give us 
something not only of that which they derive from the gospels, 
but something also which is apparently drawn directly from the 
same stream of living tradition from which the gospels also drew 
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a little nearer to its source. Even secular writers, Suetonius, 
Josephus, and Tacitus add a sentence or two of value. 

Yet all these witnesses, invaluable in the absence of the gos- 
pels, become in their presence secondary sources for the life of 
Jesus. None of them, nor all of them together—can, except 
from some special point of view, be compared with the gospels 
themselves, if only we are assured that in these latter we have 
trustworthy historical witnesses. Who then were the authors of 
these books and what opportunity had they for acquiring informa- 
tion? As the books stand today in the New Testament, and as . 
they stand in all manuscripts and versions, even the oldest, they 
bear respectively the names of two apostles and two companions 
of apostles. If these four men relate independently what they 
themselves heard and saw of the life, deeds, teachings, death, 
resurrection, ascension of Jesus, the question of the sources of 
the life of Jesus is practically answered: we have in these four 
books the testimony of four eyewitnesses. Granted only their 
honesty, one could scarcely ask for more. 

But several facts that can be learned with but little obser- 
vation raise the question, not indeed of the honesty of the 
writers, but whether these books really profess or undertake to 
give the direct testimony of these authors to what they them- 
selves witnessed. In the first place, there are related some events 
which can hardly have been within the scope of observation even 
of apostles. This is conspicuously true of the narratives of the 
infancy. And when we come to the two gospels which bear the 
names not of apostles, but of companions of apostles, we 
must recognize that we have no knowledge that they were 
eyewitnesses of any of the events of the life of Jesus. 
But we do not need to argue wholly from our ignorance. 
The preface of Luke is quite decisive as respects his book. 

Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative con- 
cerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as they 
delivered them unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word, it seemed good to me also, having traced the course 
of all things accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order, most 


excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty concerning the 
things wherein thou wast instructed. 
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These words make it quite clear that the author of the third 
gospel distinguished himself from those who “from the begin- 
ning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” Mark has 
left no such testimony respecting himself, but Papias, the earliest 
Christian writer, aside from Luke himself, from whom we have 
any statement about the origin of the gospels, is authority for 
the statement that John the presbyter said : 

Mark, having become Peter’s interpreter, wrote accurately the things 
that were either said or done by the Christ, as far as he remembered them, 
not, however, in order. For neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he tollow 
him ; but afterward, as I said [he followed], Peter, who adapted his teaching 
to the needs [of the occasion], but not as if he were making a systematic 
arrangement of the words of the Lord..... 

To these two important statements, that of Luke respecting 
himself and that of Papias respecting Mark, let there now be 
added an important fact of internal evidence. An attentive 
reading of our first three gospels reveals the fact that in certain 
parts they closely resemble one another, not only in relating the 
same events or reporting the same sayings of Jesus, but in 
employing almost identically the same words. Two brief exam- 
ples will illustrate the fact, the full extent of which can be 
perceived only by a careful comparison and study of the three 


gospels throughout. 


Ye offspring of vipers, who warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come ? 
Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of 
repentance: and think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 
And even now is the axe laid unto 
the root of the trees: every tree 
therefore that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire.— Matt. 7-10. 


Let the other example be from 


And walking by the sea of Galilee, 
he saw two brethren, Simon who is 


Take one example from discourse material. 


Ye offspring of vipers, who warned 


‘you to flee from the wrath to come? 


Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of 
repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 
And even now is the axe also laid 
unto the root of the trees: every tree 
therefore that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire.— Luke 7-09. 


a narrative section. 


And passing along by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew, 
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called Peter, and Andrew, his brother, 
casting a net into the sea; for they 
were fishers. And he saith unto 
them, Come ye after me, and I will 
make you fishers of men. And they 
straightway left the nets, and fol- 
lowed him. And going on from 
thence he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother, in the boat with Zebedee 
their father, mending their nets; and 
he called them. And they straight- 
way left the boat and their father, 
and followed him.— Matt. g : 18-22. 
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the brother of Simon, casting a net 
in the sea; for they were fishers. 
And Jesus said unto them, Come ye 
after me, and I will make you to be- 
come fishers of men. And straight- 
way they left the nets, and followed 
him. And going on a little further, 
he saw James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, who also were 
in the boat, mending the nets. And 
straightway he called them: and they 
left their father Zebedee in the boat _ 
with the hired servants, and went 
after him.— Wark 7: 16-20. 


The significance of the fact illustrated by these examples is 
still more clear, when we observe that such resemblances as 
these are very numerous among the first three gospels, but 
scarcely occur at all between any one of them and the fourth. 
The latter manifestly treats of the same Jesus who is the subject 
of the other three, yet, in a literary sense, pursues almost an 
entirely independent course. 

These facts and others that are related to them have made it 
evident that the problem of the sources and mutual relations of 
the first three gospels —the Synoptic Problem, as it is often 
- called —is a real one, and one which is in large part distinct 
from any that pertain to the fourth gospel. 

The elements of this synoptic problem have already been 
stated in part. They include, (1) Resemblances of these gospels 
to one another in several particulars. Thus all three of the 
_ synoptists observe the same general historical boundaries, 
recording the Galilean and Perean ministries and omitting the 
early Judean ministry reported by John. They record in con- 
siderable part the same events in these periods, a fact the signif- 
icance of which will be better appreciated if it be remembered 
how small a fraction of all the events of Jesus’ ministry is 
related, and if it be noticed that for the most part the fourth 
gospel makes an entirely different selection. In the order of 
events there are marked resemblances; between Mark and Luke 
especially there is a close resemblance, which is made all the more 
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striking by the fact that Matthew and Mark much less con- 
stantly agree, and that Matthew and Luke scarcely agree at all 
except when both agree with Mark. Finally there is close verbal 
similarity in the record of the events related in common by two 
or by all three of the synoptists; the examples given above 
illustrate the nature of this similarity. (2) Differences among the 
synoptists. For despite the marked resemblances, each gospel 
still has its own somewhat clearly marked purpose, each records 
some events not related by the others, and omits some recorded 
by the others, each adds details not found in the others, and 
Luke in a number of cases gives a quite independent account in 
place of that which the other two give in common. (3) The 
statements of the gospels themselves or of early Christian writers 
concerning the origin of the several gospels. Two of the most 
important of these have already been quoted, Luke’s ‘preface, 
and the statement of Papias concerning Mark. Another very 
important one, also from Papias, may be quoted here. 

Matthew accordingly composed the oracles in the Hebrew dialect and 
each one interpreted them as he was able. 

As long ago as Augustine the close resemblance of the 
gospels was noticed, and the suggestion was put forth by him 
that Mark had condensed his narrative from Matthew. Jerome 
discussed the question of the relation between the original 
Hebrew Matthew spoken of by Papias, and the Greek Matthew 
then and now current in the church. In the eighteenth century 
interest in the problem revived, and for the last hundred years it 
has been recognized as one of the most important problems of New 
Testament scholarship. So many have been the theories pro- 
pounded that we must speak of them for the most part in classes. 

1. The theory of a common document from which all three of 
our gospels drew. This theory was advocated by Eichhorn in 1794, 
and for a time commended itself to many scholars. But when it 
had been modified by the introduction of the multiplied recensions 
of this one document that were seen to be necessary in order that 
the theory might account for the facts, it had become so cumber- 
some, so loaded with unsustained hypothesis that it broke down 
under its own weight, and today has practically no advocates. 
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_2, The theory of an oral gospel regards the oral teaching and 
preaching of the apostles and early missionaries as itself the 
direct source of our synoptic gospels. This teaching, it is held, 
naturally assumed, while the apostles were still living, a somewhat 
fixed and definite form, or rather several such forms, resembling 
one another, yet having each its own peculiarities. The differences 
of the synoptic gospels are due to the variable element, the 
resemblances to the fixed element, of this living tradition. Giese- 
ler, in 1818, gave definite form to this view, and it still has ardent 
advocates. The theory, like the tradition by which it accounts 
for our gospels, is very flexible, and has in fact received several 
quite divergent forms. One of the most recently proposed and 
most interesting forms is that of Mr. Arthur Wright in his book, 
The Composition of the Four Gospels. The serious question 
concerning this view is not whether such an. oral gospel 
in fact existed, nor whether it is the Source of our gospels— 
this is generally conceded—but whether it is the direct source. 
The close resemblances of the gospels to one another in cer- 
tain parts, as well as the peculiar and uneven distribution of these 
resemblances, lead many scholars to believe that between the oral 
gospel and the present gospels there must have been a written 
medium, and that there must also have been some dependence of 
our present gospels on one another. From this conviction has 
arisen another class of theories, which admit the existence and the 
influence of the oral gospel, but do not find in it a sufficient 
explanation of the facts. They may be grouped under the head of : 

3. The theory of an original document supplemented by 
that of the interdependence of our present gospels. It is evident 
that this general theory is capable of many forms according to 
the order of dependence which is assumed. It must suffice to 
mention the views of a few well-known scholars. 

Meyer regarded the original Hebrew gospel of Matthew, the 
oracles spoken of by Papias, as the oldest document. This was 
used by Mark, who had as his other chief source his personal 
recollection of the preaching of Peter. Our present gospel of 
Matthew grew out of the original Hebrew gospel of Matthew 
largely under the influence of Mark, and under this influence was 
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translated into Greek. Luke used Mark and the Greek Matthew 
as we still have it. 

Bernhard Weiss holds a similar view, differing most conspic- 
uously in holding that Luke used not our present Matthew, but a 
Greek translation of the original Matthew. 

Holtzmann, Bruce, Wendt, and others, while recognizing the 
use both of Mark and of the original Matthew by the first and 
third evangelists, regard Mark itself as an independent work. 
According to this view there lie at the basis of our gospels two 
original and independent documents, the original Matthew and 
Mark, the latter identical or nearly so with our present second 
gospel. This is known as the two-document theory. 

Uniformity of opinion has evidently not yet been reached. 
There is, however, a clearly marked tendency to agree on a few 
propositions. (1) That back of all our gospels lies what may be 
called the oral gospel, the main source of all documents. (2) 
That the apostle Matthew put forth a collection of the sayings 
or discourses of Jesus, probably including also some narrative 
portions. Some identify this with our present Matthew, but the 
general tendency is to regard it rather as a source of the first 
gospel than as that book itself. (3) That Mark put forth a gospel 
substantially identical with our second gospel. His chief source 
was his personal recollection of the preaching of Peter, or if he 
had two coérdinate sources these were the original Matthewand the 
preaching of Peter. (4) Thatour present Matthew is based mainly 
on Mark and the original Matthew. (5) That Luke also employed 
Mark and the original Matthew as his chief sources.’ Thus on the 
one side there is a tendency to distinguish our first gospel from 
the original apostolic Matthew, and on the other to regard all 
three of the synoptists as resting in no small part upon genuinely 
apostolic sources. 


*It is a question which perhaps deserves further consideration than it has yet 
received whether the matter common to Matthew and Luke but not found in Mark, 
which is usually assigned to the original Matthew, ought not rather to be recognized as 
coming from three documents, of which the apostolic Matthew was used by the first 
evangelist only, the others, however, in common by Luke and the first evangelist, 
though by each in his own way. Such a view while increasing the number of the 
sources would explain some facts difficult to account for on the more common view. 
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When we turn to the problem of the fourth gospel, we find 
it of a very different character from that which the synoptic 
gospels present. Here, since we have but one book, the factor 
of resemblances and differences is at once eliminated. The 
question of sources is not indeed excluded, but the generally 
homogeneous character of the book, and the absence of any 
other work which, containing in part the same material, might 
serve as a touchstone for the detection of different sources, 
remand this problem to a secondary place. The great question 
concerning the fourth gospel is that of its essential authorship. 
Is it as all tradition affirms, the work of the apostle John, or is it 
not? Roughly speaking, three views have been maintained: (1) It 
is in the strictest sense the work of the apostle. This view 
has been held from the second century down, and is today 
defended by a large number of sober and able scholars. (2) It 
is simply a spurious work of the second century, in no sense 
Johannine, or, at any rate, having a Johannine element so 
slight as to be almost inappreciable. It was in 1820 that 
Bretschneider called in question the Johannine authorship, down 
to that time accepted almost without dissenting voice. He 
afterwards withdrew his objections, but the question was not 
dropped, and there are still to be found scholars who find little or 
no connection between the fourth gospel and the apostle John. 
(3) The fourth gospel proceeds from John as the chief source of 
its information, but the actual writer was some disciple of John 
to us unknown. Substantially this, though with much variation 
in details, is the view advocated by Sabatier, Weizsacker, and 
Wendt in their published writings, and by some other well-known 
scholars in their class-room lectures. 

The truth, we are constrained to believe, lies essentially with 
the first view, subject perhaps to some modification in the 
direction of the third. Fifty years of criticism have resulted 
in carrying the date of the gospel back fifty years earlier 
than the opponents of its genuineness wished to place it. 
Whereas, in 1844, F. C. Baur assigned it to about 170 A.D., 
thus separating it by two whole generations from the latest pos- 
sible date of John’s death, Jiilicher, one of the most recent writers 
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to deny the Johannine authorship, places it between 100 and 
125 A.D., with an apparent inclination to the earlier part of this 
quarter-century. It seems, moreover, impossible to doubt that 
the clear evidence which the book affords of proceeding from a 
Jewish Christian familiar with Palestinian affairs in the days of 
Jesus, and its manifest claim at the very least to rest upon the testi- , 
mony of an eyewitness from among the apostles of Jesus, will 
continue to exercise an increasing influence in the decision of 
the question. At the same time it must be recognized that there 
are some indications that the book, as we possess it, did not 
proceed from the very pen of him who was the chief source 
of its material. It would not be strange if this evidence should 
at length lead to the conclusion that this gospel is from the 
apostle John as the second gospel is from the apostle Peter, 
rather than from his own pen. 

Should something approximating to this view come to pre- 
vail, and should the views intimated above concerning the 
synoptic problem stand the test of further examination, we 
should then have not, indeed, as tradition says, two directly 
apostolic and two indirectly apostolic books, but four books in 
varying degrees apostolic. Of the first gospel we should recog- 
nize Matthew and Peter as the chief sources; of the second, Peter 
would be regarded as the chief source, or Matthew and Peter as 
coérdinate sources; of the third, Peter as a main source, Matthew 
perhaps a second; of the fourth, John would be the source. But, 
whatever the precise view which shall eventually obtain general 
acceptance, it cannot be doubted that the total outcome will be 
in the direction of the results already attained, viz., a more exact, 
a more impressive, a more surely attested knowledge of the life 
and teaching of Jesus than previous generations have possessed. 
If, in the meantime, the historical study of the gospels is made 
more difficult than it once was, it will also be made more fruitful, 
and its results will be more surely attested. 
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THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


By REV. PROFESSOR A. C, ZENOsS, D.D., 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


The earliest and the latest scenes in Jesus’ life attract the Christian — the 
earliest espectally.— The house in Nazareth—the Annunciation and visit to 
. Elizabeth—the effect on Joseph.— The Birth at Bethlehem— the shepherds 
watch —the angels’ song—the visit to the cave of the Nativity.— The presen- 
tation at the Temple —the testimony of Simeon and Anna—the adoration a 
the Magi.— The flight to Egypi— the return to Nazareth. 

Tue Christian Church has’ instinctively seized on the two 
ends of the earthly life of Jesus, and made them emphatic by 
fixing on them as the periods of the festivals and celebrations of 
its calendar. Christian Art also expressing, no doubt, the same 
instinctive feeling has expended an apparently disproportionate 
amount of idealizing energy on the beginning and end of the 
terrestrial career of the Saviour of men. Almost altogether 
ignoring the years of the active ministry the great artists have 
multiplied without number their beautiful representations of the 
Nativity, the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension. What 
do these facts mean? It cannot certainly be a mere accident 
that the hearts and minds of Christians have fondly reverted to 
these scenes of the Redeemer’s life. We reiterate only an old 
and easily perceptible truth, and yet a profound one when we 
give answer to the above question by calling attention to the 
fact that the birth and death of Jesus Christ stand for the great 
revealed truths of the Incarnation and the Atonement. There is 
a hunger and thirst in the human spirit which only the revelation 
of the fact that ‘the Word was made flesh” can satisfy. There 
is a craving in human nature which only the knowledge of the 
fact that Christ “bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” 
can allay. 

But of the two periods of the Lord’s earthly life above men- 
tioned the earliest is perhaps the one which is more eagerly 
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FOUNTAIN AT NAZARETH. 
The Traditional Place of the Annunciation. 
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scanned. How often the desire has been expressed that the 
annalists had given us more fully the details concerning that won- 
derful birth and that unique childhood. Even the year of the 
Saviour’s appearance in human weakness has been the subject of 
many searching investigations and divergent conclusions; and 
as to the time of the year the very opposite seasons have been 
pointed out as the most likely period for the event. And yet, 
have not the evangelists furnished enough facts to gratify every 
legitimate need and desire? If the data be taken in the sim- 
plicity with which they appear to be given, and if no difficulties 
be created where difficulties do not naturally exist in the narra- 
tives, they will present in a few clear pictures a complete story 
of the Advent and Infancy of Immanuel. 

The first scene carries us into Galilee, and particularly to the 
town of Nazareth, despised for its lack of historical associations, 
and perhaps for the plainness and crudity of its inhabitants. 
Here lived a descendant of David in lowly circumstances— 
Joseph, the carpenter. Here dwelt also another descendant of 
David in somewhat better circumstances, perhaps; for a priest 
found his wife among her kin. This was Mary, the betrothed of 
Joseph. It was the age of expectation. Even far away among 
the Magians of Mesopotamia the hope that a great King and 
Deliverer was to make his appearance was vividly entertained. 
In Palestine this expectation was at its keenest. As when the 
sun after the winter season gathers strength and pours his warm- 
ing rays on different fields and simultaneously sets the forces of 
life to working in them and causes it to spring forth and blossom 
in apparently independent centers, so the Spirit of the Almighty 
was evidently at work both far and near vivifying the hope of a 
marvelous manifestation of Himself. But God is consistent with 
himself, and having aroused this hope he also vouchsafed cer- 
tain signs whereby its fulfilment should be certified to all men, 
especially those in whom the hope was aroused at the time, 
Thus a series of what men conveniently call ‘‘supernatural”’ occur- 
rences took place to arrest the attention and attest God’s special 
presence in what was about to be witnessed. 

The first in importance of these supernatural manifestations 
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was given to the Virgin that was to become the mother of the Mes- 
siah. The thrill which filled her heart as she heard the message of 
the angel of the Annunciation was only deepened and changed 
into a gladsome acceptance of a great honor divinely conferred 
when she was further informed in detailed representation of the 
nature of her offspring that was to be and of his birth and name. 
Nor was she, the angel assured her, the first person to receive a 
supernatural intimation of the impending advent of the Messiah, 
even though she should have the honor of standing in the closest 
natural relation to him. Her cousin Elizabeth had already been 
charged and enabled by the power of God to take upon herself 
the welcome task of motherhood to the prophet that should go 
before the face of God’s anointed. Eager for every ray of light 
on such a vital matter, Mary hastened to Judea and there heard 
even more than was sufficient to confirm the angel’s words. 

But though the message, thus supernaturally given and super- 
naturally confirmed, rendered her willing, yea, glad, to assume a 
position otherwise full of difficulty—a position that apart from 
these supernatural assurances she would naturally have shrunk 
from — it created a crisis in her relations to Joseph, her betrothed. 
On returning from a visit to her cousin in Judea she evidently. 
made known her God-assigned task to the righteous carpenter of 
Nazareth; and in his mind the information could, under the cir- 
cumstances, lead to but one resolution, 7. ¢., that of putting her 
away. But here again God’s plan was different from that of 
men. Joseph was apprised in a vision of the night that the 
Child of his Virgin wife was to be the Saviour of Israel. His 
mind was revolutionized. Instead of carrying out his purpose 
of putting away his intended wife, he now hastens to consum- 
mate that perfect union between’ himself and her that should 
give him the legal right to shield and protect both her and her 
offspring from all evil that might threaten. Thus the months 
passed. 

A census was ordered, and, according to the Jewish law, it 
must be taken according to the tribes and families of the nation. 
Joseph, as ‘‘of the house of David,” must go to Bethlehem, “the 
city of David,” to be registered. Nothing was more natural than 
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that he should take with him his bride, and thus secure the 
enrollment also of her son as the true “son of David.” The 
scanty accommodations of the village were soon exhausted under 
the strain put on them by the extraordinary inflow of men who, 
like Joseph, had come to be numbered with their “house.” The 
pair from Nazareth were compelled to take their abode ina 
natural cave outside the village that had been used as a stable 


BETHLEHEM FROM THE LATIN CONVENT. 


for the lodging of cattle. Thus did the Divine Providence bring 
it about that the King of Israel, ‘“‘the King of kings and Lord of 
lords” should enter the world in the lowliest imaginable sur- 
roundings. Artists have idealized the historical situation, but 
only that they might the better express the devout feelings 
roused by the contemplation of the marvelous facts. The pro- 
cess of idealizing adds nothing either to the charm or the sug- 
gestiveness of the bare historical picture. The simplicity of 
nature and history is the simplicity of God’s way of dealing, and 
needs no embellishment. 

And yet lowly and simple as the scene presented at Bethle- 
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hem it lacked nothing of appropriate accompaniment of miracle. 
In the inimitable language of St. Luke, “there were shepherds 
in the same country abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them :” 
and to their minds, filled with natural awe, the message must 
have sounded like the reassuring words of a friend come to the 
rescue in time of peril: ‘Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” And before they could altogether realize the 
further details of description through which the angelic message 
should be verified by them in the manger at the cave, the veil 
between heaven and earth seemed to be lifted, and upon their 
entranced ears there fell strains of music such as no mortal had 
heard till then. Yea,and many have been the efforts since to repro- 
duce that celestial harmony. And though none have succeeded 
in doing this, yet the attempt has proved a source of inspiration 
and an uplifting force for the whole art of song. Devout Han- 
dels and Bachs and Gounods, as well as Mendelssohns and Wag- 
ners who would not bow the knee to the Babe of Bethlehem, 
have soared higher and sung more thrillingly because the heavenly 
host on that Christmas night, under the clear sky of Syria, 
praised God and said: ‘Glory to God in the Highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

But the heavenly vision having accomplished its object, hav- 
ing rendered the first announcement of Christ’s birth, a glad one 
to the humble herdsmen of Judea, was lost to their bodily eyes. 
The incident, however, moved them to hasten to Bethlehem, and, 
guided by the light which hung over the entrance of the village 
inn, they found the cave used as a stable attachment to the inn, 
and there, although not perhaps in harmony with their ideas of 
the fitting dignity and splendor in which the Messiah should 
come, they found what they had been told. Thus assured that 
they had not been the victims of a natural illusion they in turn 
related their own experiences of the heavenly music and the 
angelic message and went back to their humble tasks with glad- 
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der hearts, leaving those who heard their story in a state of 
greater wonderment and keener. expectation. 

The next scene portrayed by the evangelist carries us into 
the Temple. The law required in the case. of a first born male 
child, first the admission of the child into the body politic by 
the administration of the rite of circumcision. This was duly 
performed on the eighth day, and the child received the signifi- 
cant name designated by the angel of the Annunciation to both 
the parents. The further requirements.of the law were the cere- 
mony of the redemption of the first born, and the purification of 
the mother. Though there might bea possible difference of ten 
days in the dates of these two events, yet if convenience called 
for it the ceremony of redémption might be put off and the two 
services rendered at the same time, 7. ¢., on the forty-first day 
after the birth of the child. On this day, therefore, Joseph and 
Mary appeared at the Temple with the offering prescribed for 
the poor on such occasions, “a pair of turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons.” But scarcely had this service been performed, signi- 
fying once more the human and lowly condition of the Infant 
Christ, before it was counterbalanced by a new testimony to his 
divine origin and mission. Simeon, a devout man and just, and 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel,” came by the Spirit into 
the Temple” as this legal ceremony was being ended, and taking 
the Infant in his arms, poured forth that noble song of praise 
and gratitude which has remained a religious classic to all the 
generations following, that song which was also a prophecy of 
the Child’s world-wide mission and of the mother’s heart-wound 
consequent on his earthly suffering. And as if woman also 
should not be unheard at this first testimony to the Messiah, 
Anna, ‘‘a prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of 
Aser, of a great age, who had lived with an husband seven years 
from her virginity, and was a widow of fourscore years and four, 
which departed not from the Temple, but served God with fast- 
ing and prayers night and day,” steps forth from her otherwise 
unknown career, and adds her voice to that of Simeon in the 
recognition of the Messianic character and mission of the Child. 

These utterances contributed towards the confirmation if not 
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indeed towards the formation of the resolve by Joseph that he 
would not return to despised Nazareth but take his abode at 
Bethlehem and ply his trade there with a view to associating the 
“Son of David” with his ancestral history and mission in the 
“City of David.” But this was a resolution which he was not 
destined to carry out. A danger arose presently from an unex- 
pected quarter. Certain Magi, in whose bosoms the great hope 
of the age had found lodgment, were led either by a direct super- 
natural sign in the skies designed especially to inform them 
that their hope was realized, or by a natural phenomenon inter- 
preted by them under supernatural guidance as the sign of the 
advent of the Deliverer they expected, made their appearance in the 
capital of Judea; they went to the very palace of Herod publicly 
declaring their desire to find the new-born king. But that crafty 
and unscrupulous usurper, moved to suspicion and dread by the 
least hint of opposition or rivalry, immediately determined to 
‘use these ‘wise men” in putting out of the way the object of 
their search. To this end he helped them through the learned 
scribes to find the approximate place of the new king’s birth and 
depended on their further investigations for the exact details 
that should lead him to strike the fatal blow at his rival. This 
then was the danger, and how serious it was ho one can fail to 
realize who has learned of the unnumbered atrocities committed 
by the bloodthirsty monarch even on his nearest kin. A two- 
fold warning was given to shield the infant Jesus from the mur- 
derous design of the tyrant. The Magi were directed, after their 
act of homage, to depart without again communicating with 
Herod. And more effectively still the warning was given to 
Joseph to flee out of the land altogether. 

Thus the holy family, crossing the boundary between Pales- 
tine and Egypt, passed out of the jurisdiction of Herod. In vain 
this bloodthirsty tyrant, true to his nature, ordered the infamous 
massacre of the innocents; the Holy Child was safe in the 
arms of a Providence whose purposes are never defeated. 
Herod’s days of blood and hatred were, however, nearing their 
end at the time. He probably did not survive the murder of 
the infants of Bethlehem by many weeks. When the news of 
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his death reached the ears of Joseph, he naturally determined to 
return from his temporary exile. He had not, perhaps, heard, 
when he started on his homeward journey, of the disposition 
made by the Roman emperor regarding the government of 
Palestine. If he had any hopes of again settling down in Judea 
with Mary and Jesus, he was led to abandon them as he learned 
that Archelaus was assigned the rule of this division of Palestine. 
The ruler had signalized his accession to power by deeds of 
cruelty that portended ill for the land as well as for any Mes- 
sianic plans in behalf of Jesus. Thus Providence by closing up 
Judea as a place of residence to him seemed to compel his going 
back to Nazareth in spite of its proverbially bad reputation. 

With the arrival of the holy family at Nazareth the period of 
the childhood of Jesus closes. In a single verse the inspired 
narrative gives all that could possibly bear on this portion of the 
earthly career of the Saviour. ‘And the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was 
upon him.” The early generations of Christians, ignoring the 
distinction between the life of the Saviour of the world and the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, vainly sought to fill the apparent gap in 
the gospels. In the search for the information that was to com- 
plete the supernatural life they conjured those fantastic and in 
many cases absurd and repulsive traditions of the infancy which 
are woven together into the mythical accounts of the apocryphal 
gospels. Let it suffice to know that the childhood of Jesus in 
Nazareth was that of an ideal child in a quiet godly home pre- 
sided over by an upright man and directed by a tender and pure 
woman. 
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THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 


By PROFESSOR WM. ARNOLD STEVENS, D.D., 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 


History has only begun to translate into terms of its own 
that brief career of less than four years which it is usual to 
designate the ministry of Christ. In the few pages that follow 
I would fain aid the reader in forming an approximately correct 
conception of the ministry as a whole, in the first place by out- 
lining its external movement, then by interpreting its inner plan 
and method. The question may be put very simply: What did 
Christ do, and how did he do it? What course did he take as 
he proceeded step by step to fulfil his mission and, in the words 
of Lange, “Lay the foundations of a new world deep in the 
spiritual life of humanity ?” 

One remark should be made at the outset. The subject of 
this paper is substantially coéxtensive with that of the gospel 
history. The “gospel” in that early apostolic use of the word 
which Mark adopts—does not attempt to narrate the Uf of 
Jesus, but his ministry, his life when it emerges into history; the 
opening chapters of Matthew and Luke, and the prologue of John 
are preliminary to the consecutive narrative which forms the body 
of the evangelical record. These four years, taking that broader 
conception which includes in Christ’s ministry the preparatory 
and codéperative labor of John the Baptist, constitute substan- 
tially the subject of the gospel history. . 


ITS EXTERNAL FRAMEWORK. 


This phase of the subject must be briefly treated. Our 
Lord’s work was confined to the Holy Land, and that not 
merely in a territorial sense, but to the Jewish communities. 
There is no evidence that he ever entered Caesarea, Sepphoris, 
Tiberias, or any distinctly Gentile city, though possibly he may 
have done so during his withdrawal to the districts of Tyre and 
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Sidon. If on one occasion he turned aside to evangelize a 
Samaritan community, it was partly exceptional, and partly, it 
may be, by way of recognizing the fact that the Samaritans were 
not altogether Gentile, but mixed with Jewish blood. In general, 
however, he adhered to the principle of his mission: ‘Iam not 
sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” » 

Christ’s ministry will be better understood by following the 
method of the gospels and incorporating the work of the fore- 
runner as practically a part of it. The words of the apostle 
Peter fitly mark its proper scope, ‘Beginning from the baptism 
of John unto the day that he was received up from us” (Acts 
1:22); for John’s work continued side by side with that of Christ 
for a year or more after he had baptized him. If, then, we begin 
with John’s appearance and end with the Ascension, we have 
an entire period of nearly, perhaps fully, four years. The gos- 
pels themselves do not furnish calendar dates in the style of 
modern history. Still they have a chronology of their own, and 
in its way most instructive. The following divisions are marked 
off in the combined narrative with a certain degree of distinct- 
ness, though the assigned length of several of them is neces- 
sarily conjectural. 

‘The Opening Events: from the coming of John until the 
public appearance in Jerusalem ; ten or twelve months. 

The Early Judean Ministry: from the public appearance of 
Jesus in Jerusalem until his return to Galilee ; about eight months. 

First Period of the Galilean Ministry: from the return to 
Galilee until the choosing of the Twelve; from four to six 
months. 

Second Period of the Galilean Ministry; from the choosing 
of the Twelve until the withdrawal into Northern Galilee ; nearly 
one year. 

Third Period of the Galilean Ministry: from the withdrawal 
into Northern Galilee until the final departure for Jerusalem ; 
about seven months. 

The Perean Ministry: from the final departure from Galilee 
until the final arrival in Jerusalem; about five months. 
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The Passion Week and the Forty Days: from the final 
arrival in Jerusalem until the Ascension; nearly seven weeks. 


It would be unfair to the reader whose studies in New Testa- 
ment chronology are in a strictly rudimentary stage not to 
remind him at this point that no chronological scheme of the 
gospel history can as yet make any claim whatever to scientific 
certainty or precision. Even the year of our Lord’s crucifixion 
has not been demonstratively ascertained ; so also as to the dura- 
tion of his ministry agreement among scholars has not yet been 
reached. Not a few distinguished authorities still adhere to the 
tri-paschal theory, which reduces the above four years.to three, 
and allows, as it is usually held, hardly so much as a year to the 
entire ministry in Galilee. But no advocate of that theory has 
seemed to me to explain with any degree of probability how the 
crowded synoptic narrative from the choosing of the Twelve to 
the feeding of the five thousand can be provided for in the 
limited time which the theory requires; that portion of the nar- 
rative, ii will be remembered, includes two preaching tours (see 
Luke 8: 1-3 and 9: 1-6, with its parallels), each of which is evi- 
dently described as covering considerable territory and requir- 
ing corresponding time. 


THE PLAN AND THE METHOD OF ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT, 


Let us now consider the more important question what the 
Scripture narrative shows Christ’s mission in its inner purpose to 
have been, and in what method he proceeded to carry it into 
effect. Plan and method there must needs have been. In 
every realm of intelligence the clearly conceived ideal precedes 
the highest achievement. Could it have been otherwise here? 
If the gospels are indeed history and not mere memorabilia, 
fragmentary annals, they will disclose the fundamental lines on 
which our Lord wrought at this divine task. IfI mistake not, there 
are three stages of Christ’s ministry discernible though not sharply 
separated from one another, in each of which one feature of 
Christ’s plan is especially prominent. Za 

1. The evangelization of the Holy Land. Christ’s earlier minis- 
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try was preéminently an evangelizing ministry. He was first of 
all, as was John, a herald, announcing a coming kingdom of God. 
Thus Mark opens his account of the Galilean period, “Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God and saying, The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye 
and believe in the gospel ;” and from the fourth gospel we learn 


TELL HUM—A SUPPOSED SITE OF CAPERNAUM. 


that he had been similarly employed in Judea; compare John 
3:22 and the introductory verses to the discourse with Nico- 
demus. 

Carrying the glad tidings to the people at large, —this is the 
characteristic feature of the first half, roughly speaking, of the 
entire ministry, a period of nearly two years, particularly of his 
own personal labors. From the coming of John the Baptist to 
the choosing of the Twelve may be properly called the period 
of Evangelization. From that time on that part of his work was 
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to a greater extent delegated to his disciples. During the third 
tour among the cities and villages of Galilee, probably lasting 
several months, the greater part of it was evidently performed 
by the Twelve. Later on the same method was applied on a 
much larger scale, when he appointed the Seventy to traverse 
Perea and Judea. This appears to have been the most system- 
atic and comprehensive evangelizing campaign of his ministry. 
It seems evident that it lay in our Lord’s plah from the begin- 
ning to have the gospel message brought into every Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine. Thus he brought himself into personal 
touch with the nation at large. ‘Good tidings to all the peo- 
ple:” this prophetic word of the angels to the shepherds strikes 
the keynote of the earlier movement, initiated by John and com- 
pleted by Christ and his disciples. 

In accounting for the tide wave of popular enthusiasm that 
followed Christ’s preaching of the kingdom, we are of course not 
to omit the factor of miracle. He came with the credentials of 
a prophet—armed with supernatural power of deed in confirma- 
tion of his word of winning grace and of more than human wis- 
dom and power. It is to this phase of his ministry that Peter’s 
remarkable description to Cornelius applies: ‘‘God anointed him 
with the Holy Spirit and with power; who went about doing good 
and healing all who were oppressed of the devil; for God was 
with him.” It is unnecessary for our present purpose to dwell 
upon the significance of the miraculous factor in his earlier 
work as distinguished from the later—sufficient to suggest how 
it accounts in part for the success of his evangelizing ministry, 
which indeed appears to have been more successful. than many 
readers of the narrative suppose, who think perhaps only of the 
one hundred and twenty who came together in Jerusalem after the 
resurrection, or of the five hundred to whom he appeared in 
Galilee. That the number of professed disciples was far larger 
than this will perhaps appear later on. 

2. The founding of the church. The modern word that will 
perhaps best serve to describe the second phase of Christ’s mis- 
sion is Organization. The familiar title, Ministry of Christ, is 
to many imperceptibly misleading. His itinerant life of preach- 
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ing and miracle-working amid flocking multitudes naturally 
impresses the imagination, and to the average reader is the life 
of Christ. But he was more than the evangelizing prophet— 
the preacher to the multitude. He not only announced, he pro- 
ceeded to found, the kingdom. Lord Bacon assigns the supreme 
place in history to those who have founded empires, the Fundi- 
tores imperiorum. Jesus was the creator of a society, the builder 
of the new Civitas Det, the founder of a spiritual empire. 

During the long period from the choosing of the Twelve on 
the Mount of Beatitudes to the final arrival at Jerusalem, about, 
a year and a half, organization is evidently the ruling idea; not 
merely or chiefly organization external, but that training and 
development of the corporate life to which the apostle Paul 
applies the word edification. His time is chiefly, though by no 
means exclusively, occupied with his disciples. He devotes 
himself continuously to their instruction; his principal discourses 
are addressed to them. He speaks now with a loftier tone of 
authority. The teacher becomes the lawgiver. His words are 
institutes of morals. The law is not to be abrogated, but obeyed 
and executed. It is interesting to observe how large a part of 
the record of the Perean as well as of the Galilean ministry is 
ethical instruction. 

The creation of the apostolate marks the beginning of this 
long second period and is indeed a typical fact in Christ’s whole 
ministry. But let us not fall into the error, wisely avoided by 
Canon Gore in his book on The Church and the Ministry, of regard- 
ing it as the founding of the church—as the first step taken by 
Christ in the organization of the new society. The true begin- 
ning of its corporate life, externally as well as internally, is to 
be carried back to an earlier stage in the history. The first trace 
of corporate form in the spiritual organism of Christianity was 
the institution of baptism; the process of organic differentiation 
began there. Thus the apostolate was not the genetic nucleus 
of the church. Neander’s position on this question is an impugn- 
able one; the Twelve were organs and representatives of a body 
already in process of formation. 

For let us remember what had taken place during the two 
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years of evangelization. There had been formed two more or 
less distinctly marked circles of Christ’s disciples. First, as the 
result of the united work of John and Christ, a numerous aggre- 
gate of baptized believers in various parts of Judea, besides many 
Galileans who were waiting in faith for the coming of the king- 
dom. Second, an inner circle of those who had from time to 
time heard the word, Follow me—had attached themselves to 
his person and were his companions during portions of his min- 
istry. It is these who are frequently referred to as ‘the disci- 
ples” or “his disciples,” often when the narrative makes it evi- 
dent that a larger body than the Twelve is implied. Many of 
the Seventy were doubtless taken from this circle of disciples. 

Now, with the choosing of the Twelve, a still closer circle is 
formed, its number suggesting a theocratic polity; thus more 
visibly than upon any one previous occasion, the new kingdom 
was taking form. 

Our space limit forbids following the formative process on 
through the entire history. It is the distinguishing feature of 
the Galilean, and indeed of the whole middle period of the min- 
istry. The apostle John, in the doxology with which he opens 
the Apocalypse, has furnished its nee motto: “He made 
us to be a kingdom.” 

3. Redemption. The third period is that of the passion week 
and the forty days. Christ’s public ministry to the Jewish peo- 
ple ended with Tuesday of the passion week, when he left the 
temple for the last time, but his ministry of self-revelation to 
his people of the new convenant continued until ‘the day when 
he was taken up.” 

Less than seven weeks, but how eventful! It deserves 
attention that nearly one-third of the entire gospel narrative is 
devoted to the passion week alone. Space cannot here be 
taken even to enumerate the decisive events and utterances, so 
swiftly does act follow act in the momentous drama. 

The scene for the most part is Jerusalem. Christ’s evangel- 
izing ministry covered all Palestine; the founding of the church 
is chiefly associated with Galilee; the final conflict and victory 
must take place in the Holy City —the City of the Great King. 
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Three events stand out conspicuous—the crucifixion, the 
resurrection, the exaltation; a scriptural abridgment, so to speak, 
of the last days. Indeed, these three events became in apostolic 
thought almost a summary of the life of Christ—the very 
essence of historical Christianity. 


BETHANY 


What now is the master thought of this last period, the key 
to this part of the plan? The student of the New Testament is 
not left in doubt as to the true answer—Redemption. He who 
alone could furnish an authoritative answer spoke it as he was 
approaching the Holy City. ‘ For the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
(Avrpov) for many.” Apostolic thought grasped this clue firmly 
from first to last. So Peter: ‘Ye were redeemed .. . with 
precious blood . . . even the blood of Christ.” So Paul to the 
Ephesians: ‘In whom we have our redemption through his blood.” 
So the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews: “ But Christ... 
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through his own blood entered in once for all into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption.” And finally John, from 
the heights of Patmos, in the words of the doxology cited 
above: ‘ Unto him that loveth us, and loosed us (édvoev, set free, 
a verb cognate to the noun above) from our sins by his blood, to 
him be the glory and the dominion for ever and ever.” 

These Last Days begin with conflict and end with victory. 
One of the tasks of Christian thought is to penetrate to the mean- 
ing of these varied experiences of conflict, suffering, and death 
by which redemption was accomplished. ‘Consider him that 
hath endured such gainsaying of sinners ;”’ this exhortation of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which indeed is a running commen- 
tary on the redemptive aspect of the ministry, applies especially to 
the Last Days. History as well as art helps to set in a vivid light, 
the moral majesty of the Redeemer-Prince as first in the Temple 
on the Monday and Tuesday of the Passion week, and then dur- 
ing the trial on Friday, he confronts his adversaries ——that com- 
pactly organized hagiocracy, priestly and Pharisaic, imposing in 
its wealth and aristocratic prestige, and in spite of its degeneracy 
so powerful, morally and intellectually, as to shape at times the 
whisper of the imperial throne. Upon these scenes history has 
thrown its light ; there are others before which its torch burns 
dim. Presences from the unseen world take part ; moral forces 
come into play whose measure it cannot take. ‘ What do they 
mean,” said Luther, pausing over the story of Gethsemane, 
“What kind of words are these, ‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death’? I hold these for the greatest words in the 
whole Bible.” 

But mysteries meet us not in Gethsemane only, but at. the 
cross and the empty tomb, mysteries which the evangelists do not 
pause in their singularly objective narrative to explain, and which 
would be utterly insoluble, but for the copious interpretation in 
the subsequent pages of the New Testament, rendering more than 
one obscure fact luminously intelligible to Christian faith. And 
as with the narrative of conflict and suffering, so also is it with 
that of the victory and triumph—the resurrection, the bodily 
reappearances, and the ascension from Olivet. The dynamics of 
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the resurrection life can be made rational only in the light of 
revelation. 


If it be said that the foregoing exposition has gradually shifted 
its point of view, and professing to be historical has become theo- 
logical, in a sense it is true. But the events of these Last Days 
in a preéminent sense lie on the boundary of two worlds, the 


GETHSEMANE AND THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


seenand the unseen. The history that does not sit at the feet 
of revelation can never hope to interpret them, or even the life 
of Christ at all. 

Neander has eloquently and truly said at the close of his 
Life of Christ: ‘The end of Christ’s appearance on the earth 
corresponds to its beginning. No link in its chain of supernat- 
ural facts can be lost without taking away its significance as a 
whole. Christianity rests upon these facts, stands or falls with 
them. By faith in them has the divine life been generated 
from the beginning. By faith in them has that life in all ages 
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regenerated mankind, raised them above the limits of earthly 
life, changed them from glebae adscriptis to citizens of heaven, 
and formed the stage of transition from an existence chained 
to nature to a free celestial life raised far above it. Were this 
faith gone, there might indeed remain many of the effects of 
what Christianity had been; but as for Christianity in the true 
sense, as for a Christian church, there could be none.” 
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THE TEACHING OF CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS OF 
MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE.* 


By PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN D.D., 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Groups of New Testament books representing distinctive types of Christian 
thought— The teaching of Jesus as presented in the synoptic gospels: — The 
Kingdom of God; the Fatherhood of God; the inestimable value of man; 
righteousness, and the relation of faith and conduct to it; Jesus’ view of him- 
self; his teaching concerning his own experience, the necessity and value of 
suffering. 

Amonc the writings that make up the New Testament there 
are certain books or groups of books that are distinguished from 
the rest by peculiarities of thought and speech on the great 
theme of all the books, the good that came to the world through 
Jesus Christ. They differ in this respect, not only from the 
other books but from each other. The books, or groups of 
books, referred to present what we may call distinctive concep- 
tions of Christianity; so many varied types'or aspects of the 
common gospel. The books I mean are the first three gospels, 
the leading epistles of St. Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the fourth gospel bearing the name of John. No thoughtful 
reader, even though he be not a theological expert, can fail to 
notice that these books, as compared with the rest, are full of 
deep thought on the subject of religion, as distinct from mere 
historical narrative such as you can find in the Book of Acts, and 
from practical exhortations to godly living such as form the bulk 
of the epistles of Peter and James. And it is equally noticeable 
that the thinking is not all of the same cast, that there is one 
way of thinking in the words of Jesus as reported in the first 
three gospels, another in Paul’s epistles to the Galatian, Corin- 
thian, and Roman Churches, a third in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and a fourth in the fourth gospel. 


*This is the first of four articles to appear in the BIBLICAL WoRLD on Four 
Types of Christian Thought in the New Testament. 
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These four types of Christian thought it ought to be worth 
our while to study. Yet diversity of opinion on this point is 
not inconceivable. The man who looks at the Scriptures from a 
purely practical point of view—the pastor, e. g., whose interest 
is ‘in homiletics, not in biblical theology—may think it his duty 
to ignore these distinctions, or if that be impossible, to reduce 
their extent and significance to a minimum. His desire is to 
find one uniform gospel in the New Testament, not a gospel with 
four phases or faces, still less four gospels that cannot be recon- 
ciled with one another. With this last piwm desiderium we can 
all sympathize, as we probably all believe that it finds satisfac- 
tion in the writings concerned. Few now accept the dictum of 
Dr. Baur that in the New Testament is to be found not only 
variety but contradiction. But short of contradiction there may 
be very interesting variety which it would repay not only the 
biblical scholar but the preacher to become acquainted with. 
Noting such a variety must at the least lend to the books in 
which it appears, a picturesque interest, the attraction that belongs 
to well defined individuality. It may also turn out that the 
books so individualized, while not contradicting, supplement 
each other, so that from all taken together in their unmitigated 
distinctiveness, we can gather a larger, fuller, more many-sided 
view of the gospel than it is possible to obtain from any one of 
them. With this conviction I propose to make in four papers 
an elementary study on the books I have named. And first on 
the Synoptical Gospels, as the first three gospels are named by 
scholars because of their resemblance to each other. 

In these gospels one expression occurs more frequently than 
in any other part of the New Testament—Zhe Kingdom of God, 
or as it is usually given in Matthew, Zhe Kingdom of Heaven. It 
occurs so often as to suggest the inference that it was Christ’s 
name for the highest good, the great divine boon he came to pro- 
claim and:bestow. The good news of God, the gospel he had 
to preach, the synoptists being witness, was that the kingdom of 
God was come. What he meant thereby is nowhere formally and 
precisely explained. Jesus gave no abstract definitions of terms 
such as we are accustomed to; neither of the kingdom of God, 
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nor of his name for God, Father, nor of his favorite name for 
himself, Son of Man. He defined simply by discriminating use, 
introducing his leading words and phrases in suggestive connec- 
tions of thought which would gradually familiarize hearers at 
once with word and with meaning. One clue to the sense of 
Christ’s great words is, of course, Old Testament prophecy. 
With the oracles of Hebrew prophets he was very familiar; with 
the bright hopes these expressed he was in full sympathy, and 
by their graphic forcible language his own diction was colored. 
But these oracles, nevertheless, must be used with caution as,a 
key to the interpretation of his words. For Jesus was in a 
marked degree original, putting new meanings into old phrases, 
and so transforming many current conceptions that, while the 
words were the same, the sense was widely different. In: his 
time and in the land of Israel, all men who professed religion 
talked about the kingdom of God; John, surnamed the Baptist, 
the teachers in the Jewish schools called Rabbis, and the very 
strict people called Pharisees. The dialect was one but the 
meaning various. The Baptist meant one thing, the Pharisees 
another, and Jesus meant something very different from either. 
The expression in itself is vague and elastic and leaves room for 
differences in sense as wide as between political and ethical or 
spiritual, national and universal. 

Leaving Rabbis and Pharisees out of account, it is not diffi- 
cult to discriminate between the Baptist’s conception and that 
of Jesus. The difference may be broadly put thus: In John’s 
mouth the announcement that the kingdom was coming was 
awful news, in the mouth of Jesus good news. John sought to 
scare people into repentance by talking to them of an axe that 
was to be employed by a great coming One to cut down barren 
fruit trees, and a fan to winnow wheat and chaff, and of fire and 
judgment that were to sweep away and consume all chaff-like 
men. Jesus, on the other hand, went about among the syna- 
gogues of Galilee speaking about the kingdom in a way that did 
not terrify but win, awakening trust and hope even among the 
irreligious and immoral. People marveled at the “words of 
grace” which proceeded out of his mouth (Luke 4:22). Cor- 
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responding to this difference in the preaching, was the difference © 
in religious temper prevailing among the disciples of the two 
Masters. John’s disciples were a sad company; they fasted 
often and made many prayers on an ascetic method. The dis- 
ciples of Jesus did not fast. They were in no fasting mood; 
they rather resembled a wedding party, as Jesus himself hinted 
in the parable of the children of the bride-chamber, spoken in 
defense of his disciples for neglect of fasts observed both by the 
disciples of John and by the Pharisees (Matt. 9:15). 

Probably the surest guide to Christ’s idea of the kingdom, 
and the most satisfactory explanation of the happy mood of 
those who accepted his evangel, is to be found in the name he 
gave to God, “Father.’’ We do not indeed find anywhere in the 
gospels a saying of Jesus formally connecting the two words 
“kingdom”’ and “ Father” as mutually interpretative terms. As 
Jesus did not deal in abstract definitions, so as little did he think 
in system. He did not say to his disciples: ‘‘My gospel is the 
announcement that the kingdom of heaven is at hand, and what 
I mean by the kingdom of heaven is: God obtaining sovereign 
influence over human hearts by paternal love in virtue of which 
he calls all men, even the basest, his sons, freely pardons their 
offenses, and invites them to participate in fullest family, privi- 
lege and fellowship.” But when you find an unsystematic reli- 
gious teacher using constantly two words representing two car- 
dinal religious ideas, you cannot help concluding that a real, 
radical, if unexpressed, synthesis unites them in his mind, and 
that kingdom and fatherhood, though formally as distinct as a 
kingdom and a family, are for him only different names for the 
same thing. The king rules by paternity and the father by his 
love becomes king. 

The frequency with which the name Father is applied to God 
is a characteristic of the synoptic gospels as compared with the 
other books of the New Testament. It occurs no less than 
fifteen times in the Sermon on the Mount. And the reference 
of the name, in many instances at least, is to a relation between 
God and men. The standing phrase in the Sermon on the 
Mount is your Father or thy Father. In the fourth gospel it is 
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otherwise. The prevailing expression there is the Father, as if 
pointing to a unique exclusive divine relation between God and 
Jesus, theological rather than human. The humanity of the 
divine fatherhood in the first three gospels is very wide, embrac- 
ing not only disciples, though they are sons in the first rank, but 
men indiscriminately, publicans, sinners, evil as well as good, 
just as well as unjust (Matt. 5:45), prodigals all, nevertheless 
sons. This also is changed in the fourth gospel. The sons of 
God there are believers in Jesus, born of the spirit; all others 
are simply sons of the evil one. ; 

Along with the synoptic account of Christ’s idea of God goes 
an equally characteristic view of his idea of man. From the 
former we could have inferred what the latter must have 
been, even in absence of interpretative texts. If all men even 
at the lowest be God’s sons, recipients of his providential 
benefits, objects of his gracious paternal solicitude for their 
highest spiritual well-being, what worth man even at the worst 
must have for God and ought to have for himself and for fellow- 
men! The doctrine of the divine Father says to all who have 
ears to hear: Let it never be forgotten that every man even at 
the lowest has that in him which has inestimable, value for God; 
therefore let no man despair of himself, and let no man in pride 
despise his degraded brothers. But Jesus did not leave so 
important a truth to be a matter of logical inference from 
another truth. He expressly affirmed man’s absolute infinite 
significance. But he did this in his own inimitable way, quaint, 
kindly, pathetic andeven humorous. Instead of saying in philo- 
sophic terms: ‘Man possesses absolute worth,” he quaintly 
asked: ‘Is not man (any man) better (of more importance) than 
flowers, fowls of the air, sparrows, than a sheep or an ox, or 
even a whole world?” The very inadequacy of most of these 
comparisons invests them with pathos and power. ‘Of more 
value than many sparrows!” Men, in the weakness of their 
trust, and in the depressing sense of their insignificance, need 
such humble estimates to help them rise to higher faith and 
bolder self-respect, and the use of them by Jesus is signal evi- 
dence of his deep sympathy and also of his poetic tact and 
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felicity. I value greatly these simple naive questions of Jesus 
preserved for us in the synoptic gospels as a contribution to the 
doctrine of man. There is nothing like them elsewhere in the 
New Testament; nothing so good, so expressive and impressive, 
so suggestive, so humanely sympathetic, so quietly, yet severely 
condemnatory of all low unloving estimates of human worth. 
Compare with these questions of Jesus, Paul’s ‘‘ Doth God take 
care for oxen?” Jesus could not have asked that question with 
an implied negative in his mind. His doctrine was: ‘‘God does 
care even for oxen, but for men more.” 

One of the great key-words of the Bible throughout is right- 
eousness. Prophets, apostles, Jesus, Paul, all use the word 
and mean by it im the main the same thing; yet not without 
shades of difference. In the synoptic account of Christ’s teach- 
ing, the idea of righteousness occupies a very prominent place. 
The aim of a great part of the Sermon on the Mount is to deter- 
mine what the true idea of righteousness is. Here again we 
may assume that in the mind of Jesus the ideas of kingdom, 
father, righteousness were so closely related, that having once 
ascertained what he meant by any one of the terms you could 
determine for yourself the meaning of the other two. We find 
all three ideas connected together in the text ‘‘Seek ye-his (the 
father’s) kingdom and righteousness” (Matt. 6:33). Seeing 
then, that the kingdom is the kingdom of the Father, therefore, 
a kingdom of love, it may be inferred that the righteousness of 
the kingdom, in the conception of Jesus, is, to begin with, a 
righteousness of trustful surrender to the loving kindness of the 
Father in heaven. It is not a legal righteousness as between two 
persons one of whom makes a demand which the other strives to 
comply with. It is on man’s part towards God trust in his 
benignant grace. God gives, we receive; and receiving is our 
righteousness. towards.the divine giver, whereby we give God 
credit for benignity and cherish toward him the feeling such an 
attribute inspires. Such trust in our Heavenly Father, we infer, 
must be a quite fundamental element in the righteousness of the 
kingdom. Do the evangelic texts bear out this inference? 
They do. In the synoptic records of our Lord’s words, faith holds 
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a prominent place. ‘I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole.” ‘O woman, great 
is thy faith; be it unto thee as thou wilt,” and so on. We may’ 
say that faith was Christ’s watchword, as repentance was John’s. 
Very significant in connection with Christ’s conception of right- 
eousness is the saying,—one of the most remarkable as well as 
most indubitably authentic in the records—‘I came not to call 
the righteous but sinners.” It was spoken in connection with 
the censured festive meeting with the publicans of Capernaum, 
and the word “call”? must therefore be taken in a kindred sense, 
as denoting an invitation to a feast. That is to say, Jesus con- 
ceived of the kingdom of heaven, the summum bonum, for the 
moment, as a feast, and from that point of view the one thing 
required of those who are called is readiness to respond to the 
invitation. That redeeming virtue even publicans and sinners 
may possess. In this one point they may leave hopelessly 
behind far more reputable persons, the “righteous” as judged 
by current standards. They actually did, Jesus himself being 
witness. That was why he said: “I came not to call the right- 
gous but sinners.” He found that the “righteous,” however good 
and worthy they might be, did not come to his, call, while the 
“sinners” did. And he counted the coming of the sinners for 
righteousness. It was the one bit of righteousness still possible 
to them. However bad they might be otherwise, they could 
believe in the goodwill of God even to the like of them. They 
might have been with equal impartiality breakers of the Ten 
Commandments and of the commandments of the scribes, yet 
you could not say there was no root of goodness in men who 
received the tidings of a Father capable of loving such scandal- 
ous reprobates. In intrinsic value and in promise for the future, 
that receptivity of the worthless might outweigh the abounding 
moral respectabilities of the worthy. 

Of course we do not expect to find that this initial righteous- 
ness of the sinful is a full inventory of the righteousness of the 
kingdom as set forth in the teaching of Jesus. Prodigal sons do 
well in returning to the Father’s house, but once there it will be 
expected of them that they shall live a truly filial life. The 
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teaching of Jesus, as reported by the synoptists, supplies ample 
materials for constructing the ideal of that life. The Sermon 
on the Mount is especially rich in such material. The body of 
the discourse is really a portrayal in a series of tableaus of 
filial righteousness. The artist has employed for his purpose the 
method of contrast, using the righteousness in vogue, that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, as a foil to show forth the beauty of the 
true moral ideal. Jesus had never, like the apostle Paul, been a 
disciple of the scribes, and the fact is of much significance in 
connection with the difference perceptible between his concep-. 
tion of righteousness and that of the apostle. He had never, 1. 
say, been a disciple of the scribes, but he had evidently been a. 
faithful student of their ways. Witness the vivid delineations of 
their moral characteristics in the gospels, which, taken together, 
constitute Christ’s negative doctrine of righteousness, setting 
forth what the righteousness of the kingdom is not. There is 
much of this negative doctrine in the Sermon on the Mount, for 
not otherwise than by the method of comparison could the 
preacher have made his meaning clear to his hearers. But we 
may disregard the contrast and state in positive terms the drift 
of the Teaching on the Hill on the subject of righteousness. It 
may be summed up in two words: be to God all that a son 
should be to a father; treat fellow men as brethren. Unfolded, 
the first word means: seek your Father’s honor (Matt. 5:16); 
imitate his character, even in its most sublime virtues, such as 
magnanimity (5:45, 48); trust his providence (6:25 f.); cherish 
towards him as your Father in Heaven sincere reverence, mani- 
festing itself in devout adoration and humble petitions (6:9 f.); 
value supremely his judgment which looks into the heart of things 
and not merely at the surface; so shunning vulgar ostentation, 
religious parade, in almsgiving, fasting, praying, and the like, 
with insatiable appetite for the good opinion of men (6: 1-6). 
Similarly unfolded, the second word means: be not content with 
merely not killing a fellow man; cherish toward him as a brother 
a love which shall make it impossible to hate him or despise him 
(5:21 f.); be not satisfied with abstaining from acts of impurity 
towards a woman, regard her as a sister whose honor shall be for 
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thyself inviolable even in thought, and in reference to others an 
object of zealous defense (5:27 f.). Be not the slave of legal 
claims: an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. Assert your 
moral rights by renouncing your legal ones, refusing to be pro- 
voked into retaliation by any amount of injustice or unbrotherli- 
ness (5:38 f.). Acquiesce in no conventional classification of 
men as friends and foes, neighbors and enemies; let all be 
friends and neighbors, or let foes and strangers be distinguished 
as the objects of a more chivalrous love, so overcoming evil with 
an absolutely invincible good (5:43 f.). : 
More might be said on the topic of righteousness. In the 
synoptical account of our Lord’s teaching the righteousness of 
the kingdom is sometimes presented under the aspect of single- 
hearted absolute devotion to the interests of the kingdom, or to 
the will of its king. Contenting myself with simply hinting this, 
I go on to notice in the last place the account given in the first 
three gospels of Christ’s way of speaking concerning himself. 
The synoptical evangelists do not conceal their conviction 
that the subject of their narrative is a great personage. They 
hold a creed about him, viz., that he is the person in whom were 
fulfilled the messianic hopes of the Jews. And they all further 
represent Jesus himself as holding this view of his own vocation. 
Yet they are careful to make it plain that Jesus did not parade 
this claim, but kept it well in the background, as if it were a 
secret not to be promulgated till its true significance could be 
understood. The Jesus of the synoptists puts on no grand airs, 
but is a meek and lowly man. The meek and lowly mind of 
Jesus found its verbal symbol in the oft-used self-designation 
Son of Man. For there can be little doubt that it is in this direc- 
tion we must. look for the true meaning of the name. Jesus 
nowhere defines its meaning, any more than he defines the name 
he gave to God. Here, as always, he defines only by discrim- 
inating use. We must listen attentively as he calls himself 
‘‘Son of Man,” and strive to catch the sense of the title from the 
tone and accent of the speaker. To do this successfully wants 
a fine, sensitive, sympathetic ear, unfilled with other sounds 
which blunt its perceptive faculty. For lack of such an ear, 
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men may get very false impressions and read all sorts of mean- 
ings into the simple phrase, meanings laboriously collected from 
Old Testament texts or suggested by systems of theology. To 
my ear the title speaks of one who is sympathetic and unpre- 
tentious; loves men and advances no ambitious claims. He may 
be great in spite of himself, by his gifts and graces even unique ; 
but these must speak for themselves. He will not take pains to 
point them out, or advertise his importance as their possessor. 
The Son of Man is the Man, the brother of men, loving humanity 
with a passionate love which fits him to be the world’s Christ, 
and his attitude is that of one who says: ‘Discover what is 
deepest in me and draw your own inference.” 

The faithful preservation of this name, bearing such an 
import, by the synoptical evangelists is a service deserving the 
gratitude of Christendom. It is not to be found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, at least in the same sense. It is entirely 
absent from the epistles. It occurs frequently in the fourth 
gospel, but in novel connections of thought, as a foil to the 
divine nature of the Logos, as the name for the human aspect of 
Deity incarnate, theological rather than ethical in its connotation. 
We worship the Son of Man of the fourth gospel as we worship 
the “Lord” of St. Paul, but we love as. our brother the lowly, 
gracious, winsome, comrade-like Son of Man, of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. We refuse not the worship, but we wish to begin 
with fellowship on equal terms, as if we belonged to the inner 
Jesus-circle, to the band of men who were the companions of the 
Son of Man. 

We have to note finally the manner in which, according to 
the synoptists, Jesus expressed himself concerning his experience. 
Now as to this I remark, in the first place, that Jesus seems to 
have possessed from the very beginning of his public life 
intuitive insight into the truth that a genuinely good, godly life 
could not be lived in the world without trouble. He knew 
the world he lived in so well, especially the religious world, 
that tribulation, contradiction, malediction, and worse appeared 
to him a matter of course for any one who saw, spoke, 
and acted in accordance with the real truth in religion. and 
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morals. This was plain to him, I believe, before he left 
Nazareth to enter on his prophetic career. His anticipations 
were very soon verified. He had not well begun his minis- 
try before the scribes and Pharisees began to watch his 
movements and wait for his halting. Hence those significant 
hints in the utterances even of the earlier period at days coming 
when the disciples would have occasion to mourn and fast 
(Mark 2:20). Jesus divined that the ill will already manifest 
would ere long ripen into murderous purpose, and that he would 
become the victim of scribal conceit and Pharisaic malevolence, 
But of this, always clear to himself he spoke to his disciples at 
first only in mystic, veiled language. As the fatal crisis drew 
near, he began to speak plainly, realistically, unmistakably, of 
the approaching passion, saying that ‘The Son of Man must 
suffer many things and be rejected of the elders and of the 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed.” No sooner did he 
begin to speak thus realistically of the harsh tragic fact, than by 
way of reconciling distressed disciples to the unwelcome fact 
he began to instruct them as to its significance. His first les- 
son on the import of the passion was a statement to the effect 
that his coming sufferings were no isolated phenomenon in the 
moral universe, but only a signal instance of the operation of a 
universal law: cross-bearing inevitable not only for the Master, 
but for all faithful disciples. This is a distinctive contribution 
of the gospels (including John’s) to the doctrine of the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s death. It is the ethical foundation of the doc- 
trine on which all theological constructions must rest. It is 
not found in Paul’s epistles, in which the sufferings of Christ are 
regarded as su generis, and from an exclusively theological point 
of view. It is Christ’s answer to a question handed down from 
the prophets: Why do the righteous suffer? His reply to that 
question, so earnestly and yet unsuccessfully discussed in the 
Book of Job, is, in the first place: ‘They suffer just because 
they are righteous ; their tribulations are the inevitable reaction 
of an unrighteous world against all earnest attempts to make 
God’s will law in all things.” But this reply while true, can 
hardly be the whole truth. It is not much of a comfort to be 
told that suffering for righteousness’ sake is inevitable. One 
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would like to know whether the inevitable evil can in any way 
be transmuted into good. According to the synoptical reports 
Jesus had something to say on that question also. In effect 1 
this was what he said: First, it would turn evil into good for 
your own feeling, if you could once for all cheerfully accept 
cross-bearing as the law of discipleship, and take suffering not 
as an unavoidable, unwelcome calamity, but as an exhilarating 
experience that lifts you into the heroic region of freedom, 
buoyancy, and irrepressible, perpetual joy. ‘Blessed are ye 
when men shall persecute you ; rejoice and be exceeding glad”’ 
(Matt. 5:11, 12). Jesus so took his own passion, lovingly, 
generously, shedding his blood as Mary shed her box of precious 
ointment on his head (Mark 14:8). But, secondly, it would 
still more turn evil into good if one could be assured that cross- 
bearing brings not only exaltation of feeling to the sufferer, but 
benefit even to others, even to those who laid the cross on your 
shoulders, benefit to the cause for which you suffer. It is even 
so, said Jesus in effect to his disciples: suffering is redemptive, | 
it is the price one pays for power to benefit the world. He 
affirmed this truth in reference to his own suffering experience, 
in two texts, both of which may be confidently accepted as 
authentic. ‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister and to give his life a ransom for many” (Mark 
10:45); ‘This is my blood of the New Testament which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins” (Matt. 26:28). 
These are great, broad utterances, suggesting deep questions 
which theology has been trying to answer by its various theories 
of atonement. Pending a final answer securing universal con- 
currence, this much is clear from our Lord’s words: that his 
death was not a mere fate but a beneficent event serving high 
ends in the moral order of the world; procuring for man spirit- 
ual benefits. It is a-legitimate inference that to some extent 
the same principle applies to the sufferings of the righteous in 
general, and that no sacrificial life is in vain, that every such life 
contributes its quota to the redemption of the world. Jesus is 
the Captain of Salvation who by his unique merit saves all. But 
the saved are in turn saviours in proportion as they live and die 
in Christ’s spirit. 
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THE TEACHING OF CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL OF 
JOHN. 


By PROFESSOR MARCUS Dops, D.D. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


‘The trustworthiness of the fourth gospel— Differences between it and the 
synoptic gospels — Considerations that modify the significance of these differences 
— General consistency of all four accounts — Teachings of the fourth gospel as 
to the divinity of Jesus— Miracles as manifestations and occasions of teaching 
— The death of Jesus as a teaching — Christ and man’s inner life. 

Tue title of this paper confronts us with the necessity of 
enquiring whether the discourses and sayings of Jesus reported 
in the fourth gospel may be accepted as genuine ; whether, in 
short, there are any “teachings of Christ” in the Gospel of John. 
Many critics of repute have held and hold that the words ascribed 
to our Lord in this gospel are wholly or almost wholly fictitious. 
And there is so much plausibility in what they adduce in support 
of this averment, and so much real difficulty in the way of accept- 
ing as genuine all that we find in this gospel ascribed to Christ 
that it is imperative to come to some understanding in the matter. 

What test, then, can we apply to the discourses reported in 
the fourth gospel; have we any criterion by which they may 
be judged? The reports in the synoptic gospels at once suggest 
themselves as the required criterion. Doubts there may be 
regarding the very words ascribed to our Lord in this or that 
passage of the synoptists, doubts there must be whether we are 
to follow Matthew or Luke when these two differ ; but practically 
there is no doubt at all even among extreme critics that we may 
gather from those gospels a clear idea both of the form and of 
the substance of our Lord’s teaching. 

Now it is not to be denied that the comparison of the fourth 
gospel with the first three is a little disconcerting. For it is 
obvious that in the fourth gospel the discourses occupy a differ- 
ent position, and differ also both in style and in matter from 
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those recorded in the synoptical gospels. They occupy a differ- 
ent position, bulking much more largely in proportion to the nar- 
rative. Indeed the narrative portion of the Gospel of John may 
be said to exist for the sake of the verbal teaching. The mira- 
cles which in the first three gospels appear as the beneficent acts 
of our Lord without ulterior motive seem in the fourth gospel 
to exist for the sake of the teaching they embody and the dis- 
cussions they give rise to. Similarly, the persons introduced, 
such as Nicodemus, are viewed chiefly as instrumental in elicit- 
ing from Jesus certain sayings and are themselves forgotten in 
the conversation they have suggested. 

In form the teachings recorded in John conspicuously differ 
from those recorded by the other evangelists. They present our 
Lord as using three forms of teaching, brief, pregnant apothegms, 
parables, and prolonged ethical addresses. In John, it is alleged, 
the parable has disappeared, the pointed sayings suitable to a 
popular teacher have also disappeared, and in their place we have 
prolonged discussions, self-defensive explanations, and stern 
invectives. As Renan says; “This fashion of preaching and 

‘demonstrating without ceasing, this everlasting argumentation, 
this artificial get-up, these long discussions following each mira- 
cle, these discourses stiff and awkward, whose tone is so often 
false and unequal, are intolerable to a man of taste alongside the 
delicious sentences of the synoptists.” 

Even more marked is the difference in the substance of the 
discourses. From the synoptists we receive the impression 
that Jesus was a genial, ethical teacher who spent his days 
among the common people exhorting them to unworldliness, to a 
disregard of wealth, to the humble and patient service of God in 
love to their fellow-men, exposing the hollowness of much that 
passed for religion and seeking to inspire all men with firmer 
trust in God as their Father. In the Gospel of John, His own 
claims are the prominent subject. He is the subject-matter 
taught as well as the teacher. The kingdom of God no longer 
holds the place it held in the synoptists ; it is the Messiah rather 
than the Messianic kingdom that is pressed upon the people. 

On the other hand it has been urged that the style ascribed 
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to our Lord in this gospel is so like the style of John himself as 
to be indistinguishable; so that it is not always possible to say 
where the words of Jesus end and the words of John begin (see 
12:44; 3:18-21). This difficulty may, however, be put aside, 
and that, for more reasons than one. The words of Jesus are 
translated from the vernacular Aramaic in which he probably 
uttered them and it was impossible they should not be colored 
by the style of the translator. Besides, there are obvious differ- 
ences between the style of John and that of Jesus. For exam- 
ple, the Epistle of John is singularly abstract and devoid of illus- 
tration. James abounds in figure, and so does Paul; but in 
John’s epistles not a single simile or metaphor occurs. Is it 
credible that this writer was the author of the richly figurative 
teachings in the 10th and 15th chapters of the gospel (the 
shepherd and the vine)? 

But turning to the real differences which exist between the 
reports of the first three and the fourth gospel, several thoughts 
occur which at least take off the edge of the criticism and show 
us that on a point of this kind it is easy to be hasty and extreme. 
For, in the first place, it is to be considered that if John had had 
nothing new to tell, no fresh aspect of Christ or his teaching to 
present, he would not have written at all. No doubt each of the 
synoptists goes over ground already traversed by his fellow- 
synoptist, but it has yet to be proved that they knew one anoth- 
er’s work. John did know of their gospels, and the very fact 
that he added a fourth prepares us to expect that it will be 
different; not only in omitting scenes from the life of Christ 
with which already the previous gospels had made men familiar, 
but by presenting some new aspect of Christ’s person and teach- 
ing. That there was another aspect essential to the complete- 
ness of the figure was, as Dean Chadwick has pointed out, also 
to be surmised. The synoptists enable us to conceive how 
Jesus addressed the peasantry and how he dealt with the Scribes 
of Capernaum ; but, after all, was it not also of the utmost impor- 
tance to know how he was received by the authorities of Jerusa- 
lem and how he met their difficulties about his claims? Had 
there been no record of these defenses of his position, must we 
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not still have supposed them and supplied them in imagina- 
tion? 

That we have here, then, a different aspect of Christ’s teach- 
ing need not surprise us, but is it not even inconsistent with 
that already given by the synoptists? The universal Christian 
consciousness has long since answered that question. The faith 
which has found its resting place in the Christ of the synoptists 
is not unsettled or perplexed by anything it finds in John. They 
are not two Christs but one which the four gospels depict: 
diverse as the profile and front face, but one another’s comple- 
ment rather than contradiction. A critical examination of the 
gospels reaches the same conclusion. For while the self-asser- 
tiveness of Christ is more apparent in the fourth gospel, it is 
implicit in them all. Can any claim be greater than that which 
our Lord urges in the Sermon on the Mount, to be the supreme 
lawgiver and judge of men? Or than that which is implied in 
his assertion that he only knows the Father, and that only through 
him can others know Him; or can we conceive any clearer con- 
fidence in his mission than that which he implies when he invites 
all men to come to him, and trust themselves with him, or when he 
forgives sin, and proclaims himself the Messiah, God’s repre- 
sentative on earth? _ 

Can we then claim that all that is reported in this gospel as 
uttered by our Lord was actually spoken as it stands? This is 
not claimed. Even the most conservative critics allow that John 
must necessarily have condensed conversations and discourses. 
The truth probably is that we have the actual words of the most 
striking sayings, because these, once heard, could not be forgot- 
ten. And this plainly applies especially to the sayings regarding 
himself which were most likely to astonish or even shock and 
startle the hearers. These at once and forever fixed themselves 
inthe mind. Inthe longer discussions and addresses we have 
the substance but cannot at each point be sure that the very 
words are given. No doubt in the last resort we must trust John. 
But whom could we more reasonably trust? He was the per- 
son of all others who entered most fully into sympathy with 
Christ and understood him best, the person to whom our Lord 
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could most freely open his mind. So that although, as Godet 
says, we have here “the extracted essence of a savoury fruit” 
we may be. confident that this essence perfectly preserves the 
flavor and peculiarity of the fruit. 

On finding that we may accept this gospel as a trustworthy 
representation of one aspect of our Lord’s teaching, we turn to 
it and learn that the writer’s aim is to reproduce the self-mani- 
festation of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. With admira- 
ble artistic skill he collects from the life of our Lord those acts 
and words which most distinctly reveal his Messianic dignity, 
and he so presents them as to bring out, stage by stage, the 
growing faith and the ever deepening alienation and hatred which 
this manifestation elicited. The gospel is essentially an apolo- 
getic intended to establish the claim of Jesus to be received as 
the Christ, the Anointed, in other words, the spiritually equipped 
representative of God among men. And it accomplishes its 
object not by an abstract argument, nor like Matthew by show- 
ing how Jesus fulfilled prophecy, but by the simple method of 
gathering from the life of our Lord those words and deeds which 
most conspicuously and convincingly exhibit his actual revela- 
tion of the Father and application of his goodness to men. 

The whole teaching of the gospel becomes intelligible when 
we keep in view that it was the author’s purpose to select all that 
might most distinctly assure men -that Jesus was the messenger 
of God and all that most cordially and pointedly invites men to 
accept what God sendsthem. In accordance with this the favor- 
ite title by which our Lord designates himself is ‘‘ He whom the 
Father hath sent” (5:38; 6:29; 7:29; 17:3, etc.), anda favor- 
ite designation of God is “the Father which hath sent me” (5 : 37; 
6:38, 39, 40; 7:16; 8:16, etc.) His great aim is to find acceptance 
as the Sent of God: “the works which the Father hath given me 
to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the 
Father hath sent me” (5:36). ‘I came down from heaven, not 
to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me” (6: 38). 
Above all, and in the first place, men must recognize him as the 
Father’s embassador, empowered to reveal the divine love and 
to express it to men. Whatever be his nature, and whatever be 
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his previous history, it is not to these that attention is drawn, 
but to the fact of his being the qualified representative of God 
on earth, the Messiah. If reference is from time to time made 
to his nature or previous history, this is incidental to the main 
purpose which always is to present Christ as the commissioned 
representative of God to men. Hence we need not be surprised 
if he says little directly of his divine nature. 

At the present time it is gravely doubted whether in any utter- 
ance recorded in this gospel Jesus claims to be divine. Profes- 
sor Beyschlag especially has spent much ingenuity in so explain- 
ing the passages which have usually been construed in this sense, 
as to leave no such claim apparent. The title ‘Son of God” is 
a Messianic designation and carries with it no intimation of eter- 
nal divine existence as son. The expressions which seem to 
involve the affirmation of preéxistence (6:62; 8:58; 17:4, 5, 
24) only mean that the ideal man existed from eternity in the mind 
of God. And although he frequently speaks of himself as sent 
by God and coming down from heaven, these modes of speech 
are equally applicable and sometimes applied to other men. 

Much service has been done by Professor Beyschlag and his 
fellow workers in compelling us to a stricter exeesis. There is 
no doubt that the designation “Son of God” is a Messianic 
title and is sometimes used in this sense in this gospel. Yet this 
does not explain why Jesus so constantly speaks of himself as 
“ the Son” while speaking of God as “the Father# This con- 
stant setting of himself, in distinction from other men, in a rela- 
tion of sonship to the Father, produced in the mind of the Jews 
the impression that he made himself equal with God. And, 
what is more to the purpose, the same impression was produced 
upon the mind of John, his most intimate and best-instructed 
disciple. It is manifest from the prologue that John believed 
Jesus to be the Logos or the Eternal Son of God, and how our 
Lord could have permitted this impression to be left on his mind, 
if it were erroneous, is not easy to understand. When Jesus 
declared that he was before Abraham, those who heard him 
understood him to mean that he was personally alive before 
Abraham ; and if they had thought otherwise and that Jesus only 
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meant to affirm that he existed from eternity in the mind of God, 
might not they themselves have claimed a similar existence? 
Certainly the writers who entered most fully into the mind of 
Christ were most influential in the permanent establishment of 
Christianity. John, Paul, and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, believed in his preéxistence. 

It was, then, as Messiah that Jesus primarily manifested him- 
self. In the synoptical gospels he is also presented as Messiah, 
but mainly in the character of the founder of the Messianic king- 
dom. In John it is rather the more essential nature of the Mes- 
siah as the revealer of God and mediator between God and men, 
which is in view. And John’s idea of the actual qualifications 
which constituted Jesus the Messiah may perhaps most readily 
be gathered from the miracles recorded. The miracles selected 
are those which best serve as object lessons, or manifestations 
in the physical world, of some particular element in the equip- 
ment of the Messiah. In these miracles Jesus was the bearer 
and dispenser of the Father’s good-will, and he desired that in 
and through them he might be recognized as such, and be trusted 
as the medium through whom men might come into connection 
with the whole divine fulness. 

Accordingly, as the miracles were meant to tell their own 
story, their teaching is obvious. In the supply of wine which he 
furnished for the prolongation of the wedding festivities at Cana, 
there was mgnifested his glory as the reliever of all poverty and 
provider of all innocent joy. When he summoned into life and 
activity the hopelessly impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, it 
was made apparent that “the Son quickeneth whom he will.’ 
In giving sight to the man born blind he revealed himself, more 
convincingly than by any verbal teaching, as the light of the 
world; and when he fed the hungry out of his own stores, the 
intelligent might have seen that he who could thus sustain the 
body might be trusted as able also to give the bread that endur- 
eth to life everlasting. Inthe crowning miracle of the raising of 
Lazarus he reveals himself as the resurrection, inviting men to 
believe that the life he communicates is undying. By these mir- 
acles, therefore, he proclaimed himself to men as carrying in his 
person a divine fulness of life,—the very life of God, as he him- 
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self says (6:26) and as imparting this life freely to men. ‘ Life” 
or “life eternal” is the favorite term in this gospel to express 
the all-comprehending good which Christ brings to men. 

That our Lord foresaw that in order to give this “life” its 
fullest application to men his own death was necessary, is appa- 
rent from several passages. Conspicuous among these are his 
comparison of his own exaltation to the raising of the brazen ser- 
pent on the pole (3 : 14) and the similar language of chapter 12 : 32, 
where he intimates that it is by being lifted up he will obtain 
ascendancy over all men. In the same chapter he utters the 
memorable words, “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die it abideth alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” It 
is to minimize the significance of these utterances to find in them 
only another way of saying, ‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away,” and to suppose that he looked upon death chiefly as ‘the 
passage into a state of glory in which he could act effectively 
and truly live with his own.” It was that; but it was that by 
virtue of its atoning efficacy. The representative and substitu- 
tionary character of his death is brought out in the parable of 
the Good Shepherd and in his acceptance of the designation 
applied to him by the Baptist, “the Lamb of Gbd that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” The only way in which a lamb can 
remove sin is by bearing it as a vicarious victim. 

Further, in this gospel our Lord throws much light on the 
means by which men actually become recipients of the life which 
Christ brings. Evidently there must in the first place be faith in 
his words and in his person (5:24; 6:29, 68; 1:12, etc.). But 
the character of this faith and the entireness of the reception 
which are requisite for making men partakers of the life that is in 
Christ are most distinctly brought out in the figure of eating and 
drinking which he uses in the sixth chapter. It is by eating we 
assimilate to our own life the nutritive properties of our food; 
so Christ says we must make him as thoroughly our own as eat- 
ing makes bread our own. We must make his spirit our own, 
assimilate to ourselves all that is in him to encourage, to guide, 
to sanctify. We must so use him for all spiritual purposes that 
we can understand what it means to be one with him. So eating 
him we possess life eternal. 
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JESUS AS PREACHER. 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, 
The University of Chicago. 


Christ's teaching authoritative, based on knowledge, certain.— His 
attitude towards the Old Testament; and the legitimacy of biblical criticism. 
—As to the originality of Christ's teaching.— His homiletic method: His 
use of opportunity, of rhetorical expedients, of parables.— The equipoise in 
His preaching. — His elocution.—Christ the Preacher subordinate to Christ 
the Redeemer. 

THE purpose of the present paper is to point out the chief 
traits which characterized Jesus as preacher or teacher. Some 
of these characteristic traits are unique in him. Let us begin 
with one such. 

Jesus taught with authority. Nothing in his preaching is a 
trait more marked, more pervasive, more indelibly waterlined 
into the texture of his discourse, than this. It is, perhaps, the 
one note in which Jesus, as teacher, is different from all other 
teachers in the world, before him or after him. Other teachers 
have, indeed, assumed or affected the tone of authority in their 
teaching. With some such teachers the assumption has the 
effect, was designed to have the effect, of only a pleasant com- 
placency on their part; perhaps even of a certain complaisance 
toward their disciples or readers. Ralph Waldo Emerson is an 
instance. In form, he is not seldom as authoritative as was Jesus. 
But no one feels that he is so in spirit and intent. On the con- 
trary, he associates his readers with himself and makes them 
share with their master a kind of illusory sense of possessing 
final and oracular wisdom. Neither writer nor reader is deceived 
in the premises. The.air of seer with which such a man speaks 
is frankly put on. It is a manner, no more. 

Not so with the authoritative tone in Jesus. That is no man- 
ner merely. It is of himself. It is the natural language of 
the speaker. Instead of being put on, it is such that it could 
not even be conceived as put off. Buffon’s word is completely 
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realized. In the case of Jesus, the style is he. But we do not 
have to infer what, if it were left to be inferred, is so abundantly 
implied. Jesus himself, in express terms, insists on his own + 
authority as teacher. He said to his disciples, “Ye call me 
master [teacher] and lord and ye say well, forsolam.” Again, 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say?’’ It was no mere superficial complaisance that this teacher 
would accept from his disciples, in being addressed by them with 
a conventional title of deference and respect. He claimed 
seriously all that his title of lord implied. 

Intimately related to the trait just named in Jesus as preacher, 
indeed almost identical with that, yet of a nature to invite sepa- 
rate mention, is a quality for which our language does not, in 
any single word, afford an adequate name. We shall have to 
throw out tentatives, make approximations, in order to express 
it. We might say that Jesus spoke like a seer, like a prophet, 
like an oracle. But that would very imperfectly, indeed it would 
somewhat misleadingly, express the fact. It would, to be sure, 
set Jesus apart from the order of those whom by way of dis- 
tinction and honor we call ‘“thinkers.’’ So far, it would be just 
and good. For Jesus was conspicuously, remarkably, not a 
thinker among thinkers. He is nowhere in the records that 
we have of him, exhibited to us as going through any of 
those intellectual processes by which men in general arrive 
at their results in conviction, true or false. He was not a 
seeker of truth. So far as appears he did not reason, institute 
inductions, draw inferences. He saw without effort. He did 
not explore and discover. He saw and announced. He some- 
times argued; but this to convince, or rather to convict, his 
opponents; never to satisfy himself. In the respects thus indi- 
cated, Jesus was a seer instead of a thinker. But he was not a 
seer in the sense of being filled from without with an inspiration 
to which he served simply as organ of utterance. He was never 
as one carried out of himself. He spoke indeed from God, but it 
was in the character of a person at the same time consciously 
one with God. Let us say that Jesus spoke with authority, 
because he spoke as one that knew. 
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A third note, then, braided inseparably into the tone with 
which Jesus spoke, was the note of absolute, unshaken, unshak- 
able certainty. There is in his utterances no doubt, no faltering, 
no wavering, no slightest possibility admitted, however remotely, 
of the speaker’s being mistaken. What he teaches has in it the 
solidity —I was going to say —of the planet itself. But that were 
a feeble figure of speech. God himself could not be imagined 
speaking in human words with a more pungent and powerful 
effect produced of the speaker’s knowing what he affirmed. The 
degree of the peculiar effect thus described is such in the case 
of Jesus that that alone would justify and explain the awe- 
stricken exclamation of one of his hearers, ‘‘Never man spake 
like this man.” Christ’s characteristic formula of preface, 
“Verily, verily,” was but a kind of spontaneous, inevitable 
notice and sign given to hearers, of the ultimate, the absolute, 
character of certainty inhering in that which was to follow from 
his lips. How convincing, nay, how overawing, it is, when, for 
instance, in opposition to traditional doctors of universally 
accepted authority, Jesus says, “ But I say unto you”! 

It needs to be said that the traits thus attributed to Jesus as 
teacher or preacher, traits naturally seeming to involve underived 
and independent quality in their subject, are strangely, almost 
paradoxically, reconciled in him with an accompanying trait of 
subordination and obedience. As a New Testament writer 
expresses it, ‘‘Though he was a Son, yet learned he obedience.” 
The case is one without parallel in respect of this blending and 
reconcilement of two seeming contraries, supremacy and subjec- 
tion. The mystery of Christ’s person as very God and very 
man, is involved. 

Something like the same mystery and paradox seems also to 
subsist in the double attitude that. Jesus held toward the Old 
Testament Scriptures. On the one side, he treated them with 
the utmost reverence. He said, or implied, that their sentence 
on any point which they touched, was final and irreversible. 
“For verily I say unto you,’”—such is his august and awe-inspir- 
ing language—‘ Till heaven and earth pass one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” Nothing 
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could go beyond this in the way of declaring the absolute truth 
and authority of Old Testament Scripture. And illustration of 
the same tenor is inwrought everywhere into the fabric of Christ’s 
habitual discourse. _ 

It is, however, to be noted that this accent of reverence on 
Christ’s part for the Old Testament Scriptures, very singularly 
involves also a tacit assumption on his part of authority belong- 
ing to himself, coequal with their own, nay, even transcending 
that. The language used by Jesus, as, for instance, in the fore- 
going quotation from his great discourse, is peculiar: ‘Verily 
I say unto you.” Such expression is that of one affixing a sanc- 
tion. It is not that of one subscribing a loyal personal adhesion 
and obedience. It is rather that of one calmly assuming to 
endorse and to ratify. The New Testament student is not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find Jesus saying, with unaffected majesty, 
of his own words what he had before said of the words of the 
law: ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” 

It is not to be understood as condemnation from him of what 
the Old Testament taught, when, in the exercise of his right, 
Jesus fills out, modifies, or even sets aside, a point of Old Testa- 
ment teaching. If to say this be paradox, it is no less the truth. 
‘The Old Testament had foretold that a Prophet should appear, 
the antitype of Moses; and Moses himself is represented as 
bespeaking for that Prophet beforehand obedient heed; ‘“‘ Him 
shall ye hear,” is the bidding. It is as if the Old Testament 
itself provided for its own amendment. Its letter and its spirit 
were actually therefore in process of being fulfilled, when its 
predicted Prophet took upon himself the prerogative of setting 
it at any point aside; that is, of replacing a provisional arrange- 
ment in it with something final and absolute ; in Scripture phrase, 
of removing the things which were shaken that the things which 
could not be shaken, might remain. The annulment by Jesus of 
the too lax Mosaic permission of divorce is an instance in point ; 
though this ostensible annulment was, it is true, rather only a 
carrying out to further strictness of a limitation not stringent 
enough provisionally appointed by the primitive legislator. It 
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was completion, not abrogation. The freedom with which Jesus 
handled the Old Testament Scriptures is thus as marked as is 
his reverence for them. But his freedom in handling them is no 
derogation from their provisional authority. It is no proof that 
their just claim was less, while it lasted: but only that Azs just 
claim was more, who could at points authoritatively define and 
limit the term of its lasting. 

There is one thing further to be remarked on the attitude 
held by Jesus as public teacher toward the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. Whatever may have been his knowledge in the case, and 
however different may have been his own individual views on the 
various points involved, Jesus never disturbed the current popular 
belief concerning the origin, the date, the authorship, of the various 
books that in his day composed (as these same books compose 
in ours) the Old Testament canon. If contemporary belief was 
mistaken on these points, or on any of them, and if Jesus knew that 
it was mistaken, he yet did nothing to unsettle it, or to correct 
it. He left it absolutely as he found it, unchanged, unchallenged. 

Such is the fact, the incontestable fact. What does this fact 
prove? That the contemporary popular belief was right? Hardly. 
I thus reply, although my own individual opinion is—an opinion 
long held on grounds of literary criticism alone, and lately con- 
firmed by what seem to be the unquestionable results of archzo- 
logic research—that the traditional view on the subject of Old 
Testament origins and authorships, which view I understand to be 
substantially the same as that current among the Jews of Christ’s 
time, probably comes much nearer the truth in the case, than any 
alternative conclusion likely ever to be arrived at and agreed 
upon by modern higher critics of the ancient sacred canon. Still, 
Jesus did not, so far as I have been able to see, commit himself, 
directly or indirectly, on the points involved; and we are left 
free to infer only that he thought it not worth while to disturb 
the current belief, even if the current belief were wrong. So 
Jesus bore himself toward this matter then. Would he so bear 
himself toward the same matter now? Or, to put our question 
otherwise, would Jesus still have observed reticence on this topic, 
if the topic had been in his day a burning one? Our answer 
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must necessarily be an inferential answer; but to me it seems 
clear that the whole tone and tenor of his teaching and his life 
tend in a single direction, and that that direction is to make it 
probable that Jesus would have put out of his way at once, as 
things not important enough to engage Ais attention, all ques- 
tions, though never so burning at the moment, of how, when, by 
whom, the Old Testament Scriptures were produced. The one 
thing vital about these Scriptures was that they were from God 
and were to be reverenced accordingly. 

Does it then follow that men must never inquire and explore 
as to the genesis and history of the human element in the author- 
ship of the sacred Scriptures? Who would affirm this? But of 
Christ’s purpose in the world, such speculation constituted no 
part. Hecame not to gratify intellectual curiosity, but to excite 
and to satisfy spiritual cravings; in short, to save men. Let 
those addicted to scientific pursuits make, if they so pleased, 
scientific quest in the ‘region of Old Testament origins. That, 
however, was not his own mission; nor was it to be the mission 
of those whom he would send forth to preach his gospel. Give 
to science its due, and give to religion its due; render to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s. 

If this hypothetical conclusion as to the attitude of Jesus 
toward questions of higher biblical criticism be sound, then the 
way is now absolutely open to science, free from any interdict 
to be drawn from the example or authority of Christ, to seek 
and to find what results she justly may, about Old Testament and 
New Testament origins. But, if we have rightly inferred from 
the spirit and example of Jesus, the religious teacher, teaching in 
his name, will not do this. It is a scientific, not a religious aim. 
The results, whatever they may be worth as science, will have no 
religious value. I mean, of course, so far as they are speculative 
and uncertain. Where the results are matters of really verified 
knowledge, they may undoubtedly sometimes be used to advan- 
tage in throwing illustrative light on particular passages, perhaps 
whole tracts, of Scripture, and so subserve a vital religious pur- 
pose. Beyond this, the preacher of the gospel has no warrant 
from the example of his Master in going. It is a pronounced 
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negative trait in Christ’s teaching that he strongly refrained from 
intermeddling in the burning questions of his time, unless they 
were religious, and vitally religious, questions. ‘My kingdom 
is not of this world,” he seemed always to remember. ‘Who 
made me a ruler and divider over you?”—this interrogative 
refusal on his part of intervention in the matter of a disputed 
inheritance, expressed also his attitude toward public questions 
of the day on which good men might honestly differ in opinion 
Even a question like that of the difference between Samaritan 
and Jew, though it involved a vital point of religion, he pro- 
nounced his sentence upon, frankly indeed, yet with a certain 
approach to impatience, with an air of dismissal—because the 
controversy about it was of only a subordinate and temporary 
importance. The example and influence of Jesus as preacher 
are wholly in favor of exclusive devotion on the part of his 
ministers to what is religious, as distinguished from what is intel- 
lectual, in interest, this even where that which is intellectual in 
interest may border closely on religion. It is not meant thus 
to be implied that some men may not, ina vitally religious spirit, 
and with a sincerely religious motive in doing so, devote them- 
selves to scientific exploration of the questions involved in the 
so-called higher criticism of Scripture. Assuredly, men having 
a conscientious sense of such vocation may freely do this, ani- 
mated with the hope of discovering what shall serve the cause of 
religion in the world. But the work thus described is not 
included either among the specific activities commanded by 
Jesus to his ministers, or among those recommended to them by 
their Master’s example. ‘Preach the word”—the word, not 
higher criticism of the word, is still, as it always was, and always 
will be, the prime injunction to ministers of the gospel. 

In the matter and substance of his preaching, Jesus did not 
claim to be, and he was not, new and original in any such sense, 
or in any such degree, as will at all account for his unique 
influence. His doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood was no novelty. 
The Old Testament contained it, in such expressions as that of 
the Psalm, ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” Or, if this be deemed not uni- 
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versal enough to match the doctrine of Jesus, then take 
this, “His tender mercies are over all his works;” or this, 
“OQ that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
for his wonderful works to the children of men!” No particu- 
larism there at least, more than in the teaching of Jesus, 
“He [your Father] maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
the good,” language addressed, however, be it observed, to 
his disciples, and couched in the second person, ‘‘ Your Father.” 
Great pains have been expended by hostile critics of Jesus in the 
attempt to trace everything that he taught to some source earlier 
than himself. Such critics do not seem to consider that the more 
they show Jesus not to have been original, or at least not to have 
been new, in his teaching, the more they make wonderful the 
power and the spread of his influence. If there was nothing 
original and new in his doctrine, then his person, his character, 
himself, must alone be relied upon to furnish the explanation of 
the history that surrounded him living and that has followed him 
dead. 

The one feature in Christ’s preaching that might seem to offer 
an aspect of originality, consists in this, that the ultimate subject 
‘and object of his preaching was himself. No other teacher is in 
this regard comparable to Jesus. ‘JZsay unto you;” ‘These 
sayings of mine;” “If J then, your Lord and Master;” “One is 
your Master, even Christ;” ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and / will give you‘rest’;”” “Ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life;” ‘7 am the way, and the truth, and 
the life;” “No man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 
Extraordinary, unparalleled claims; still, it was only in the 
article of his identifying himself with the promised Messiah, that 
Jesus propounded in them anything to be called new. The Christ 
or Messiah of the Old Testament had for ages been preached or 
predicted in virtually equivalent terms. ‘Ye search the 
Scriptures,” said Jesus to the caviling Jews, “for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life; and they are they which testify of 
me.” To two of his disciples, so it is told us by Luke, Jesus, 
after his resurrection, beginning from Moses and from all the 
prophets, interpreted in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
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ing himself. In its essence, therefore, the doctrine of Jesus was 
not new doctrine, when he made himself the subject and the 
object of his own preaching. 

We have hitherto considered only traits in Jesus the preacher 
belonging necessarily to him, because he was such as he was in 
his person and character, or else because he was exclusively reli- 
gious in his aim. Let us now turn our attention to traits in him 
that might be regarded as more incidental, more separable from 

“the person and character of the preacher, more a matter of choice 
on his part, choice that might conceivably have been different 
from what it was. We treat now of the homiletic method ot 
Jesus. 

In the first place, it is very noticeable that Jesus took 
advantage of the incalculable oratoric reinforcement to be drawn 
from fit opportunity. He hinged and jointed his instructions into 
particular occasions suggesting them,‘or at least making them 
at a given moment especially apposite. The gospel historians 
are faithful in enabling us to make this useful note as to Christ’s 
method in preaching. 

Again, and in the same wise spirit of thrifty self-adjustment 
to occasion, Jesus, where occasion did not offer itself ready-made 
to his hand, would say something introductory to serve the 
purpose of an occasion. For instance, he would rouse attention 
and expectation, by providing beforehand, over against what he 
had to say, some antithesis to it, real or apparent. ‘Ye have 
heard that it was said, An eye foran eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; 
but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil,” is an illustration 
of this method on the part of Jesus. For we have here, not, of 
course, abrogation of givil law with replacement of it by lawless- 
ness, by anarchy—which, in the sphere of human govern- 
ment, the absolute mon-resistance in terms enjoined would be; but 
simply a rhetorical device for commanding attention and 
strengthening impression. Indeed the whole series of antithe- 
ses from which our example foregoing was drawn, may be 
said itself to constitute an illustration at large of the point in 
teaching method here brought to attention. Jesus wished to 
enforce the high severity of the personal righteousness 
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required in the kingdom of heaven. He does it most effectively 
by contrast. He sets his own standard of righteousness over 
against the imperfect standard maintained by the popular 
religious teachers of his day: “Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” This is the general 
statement, and then follows the series of instances in which 
Jesus points out the imperfections, or the faults, of the morality 
taught, as from the Mosaic institutes, by the best-reputed con- 
temporary doctors of the law. It is the homiletic expedient 
exemplified of teaching by antithesis. 

Paradox was with Jesus another favorite expedient of teach- 
ing. Perhaps no other teacher ever made proportionately more 
use of this expedient than did he. You cannot understand 
Jesus without often making allowance for paradox in his form of 
expression. 

Jesus was sometimes even more frankly rhetorical than has 
yet been shown or suggested. Take, for instance, that saying of 
his, ‘‘ Whosoever shall break one of the least commandments, and 
shall ‘teach men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of 
heaven.” Here, manifestly, the rhetorical quest of balance and 
antithesis, of symmetry and epigram, in form of statement, leads 
Jesus to say what he did not desire to have taken in an absolutely 
literal sense. Hyperbole is yet another rhetorical expedient 
freely used by Jesus in his discourse. Consider the following: 
“Tf any man . . . hateth not his own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple.”” The vast, the immeasurable, 
claim on his own behalf which Jesus habitually makes does not 
itself admit of overstatement; but the just statement of it here 
made is made by means of overstatement the most extraordinary. 
It is a case of hyperbole rendered more hyperbolic through 
accumulation and climax. We must beware, in the case of Jesus, 
as theologians long ago ought to have done in the case of the 
apostle Paul, not to make dogma out of mere rhetoric. 

The parable was one more feature in the preaching method of 
Jesus; perhaps the most commanding one of all. Certainly no 
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one else ever approached Jesus in mastery of this teaching 
instrument. Evidently this teaching instrument is one that may 
equally well be employed to throw light or to throw darkness on 
the subject of discourse. That Jesus employed it now for the 
one and now for the other of these two opposite purposes, seems 
implied in the narrative of the evangelists. “Opposite,” I call 
these purposes. But even when Jesus employed the parable for 
darkening truth, we may be sure that the darkness cast was cast 
for the gracious end of awakening desire for light. Hearers 
that really wished light would be given light. It is not fora 
moment to be supposed that Jesus ever darkened men’s minds 
with parable, when a different method of instruction adopted by 
him would have had on those same men’s minds an effect more 
salutary both for themselves and for the general interests of the 
kingdom of God in the world. 

A further feature belonging to the homiletic method of Jesus 
was the just balance that he held between the two contrasted 
moods and tendencies of thought often designated, respectively, 
the optimistic and the pessimistic. Jesus was neither a pessimist 
nor an optimist, whether in his temperament or in his preaching. 
He mingled light and shadow, hope and fear. ‘It cannot truly 
be said that either one of these two mutual opposites predomi- 


nated in Jesus, whether we regard him in his person or in his “ 


preaching. It is true, indeed, that toward the close of his 
earthly career, the animating hope, if ever such hope lived in his 
breast, of great and saving results for his nation and for man- 
kind, to flow from his preaching, seems to have suffered extinc- 
tion; and the darkness, both of the doom impending over the 
guilty Jewish state, and of the end awaiting himself in Jerusalem, 
overshadowed more and more deeply his spirit. The predictions, 
couched now in parable and now in straightforward statement, 
that issued from his lips, were gloomy in the extreme. But 
even these were relieved with gleams of promise and of hope— 
for aremnant; and the discourse of Jesus, as a whole, if not to be 
pronounced enlivening rather than depressing, was at least 
enlivening as well as depressing. To describe his preaching 
as mainly of a bright and cheering tenor, would be to make a 
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serious critical mistake of disproportion in judgment. He saw 
things as they were, and not under any glamour of rose color 
thrown upon them from a light and happy temperament in him- 
self. Solemnity is the prevailing character impressed upon the 
teaching of Jesus. If it is once said that Jesus “rejoiced in 
spirit,” that note of mood in him produces on the reader an 
effect of the exceptional rather than the ordinary ; and the joy 
attributed seems, even in the case of exception, to have been a 
joy impressively solemn in character. The church has made no 
mistake, all these Christian centuries, in conceiving her Lord as 
a Man of Sorrows and Acquainted with Grief. 

Accordant with the equipoise in Jesus between the sanguine and 
the despondent, in his way of regarding the world, is the even- 
handed justice with which he metes out his awards of praise and 
of blame. There is, however,—and it could not be otherwise if 
justice prevailed —a very noticeable predominance of blame over 
praise in the sentences from his lips. The note of rebuke, nay, 
even of heavy-shotted denunciation, is very strong (and this note 
not infrequently recurs) in the discourses of Jesus. Nothing 
could exceed the unrelieved, the red-hot, the white-hot, indigna- 
tion and damnation launched by Jesus against certain classes and 
certain individuals among his hearers. The fierceness indeed is 
such that it is plainly beyond the mark of what could properly 
be drawn into precedent for any other preacher. Jesus is hardly 
in anything else more entirely put outside the possibility of 
classification with his human brethren, than in. the article now 
spoken of. 

Of the physical manner, that which may be called elocution, 
in Jesus as preacher, we have absolutely no notice in the histories 
extant of him. Once or twice indeed it is noted that he looked 
round about him with anger at the hardness of heart displayed 
by certain hearers of his ; and once that looking upon a young 
man he loved him. Such hints, rare as they are, stimulate us to 
imagine that the features of Jesus were mobile and expressive 
during his speech. One thing, however, we instinctively feel 
to be certain, that even in his most terrible invectives there was 
no violence of tone, of gesture, or of manner. If fidelity would 
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not permit him to appear relenting, equally, the quality of love 
in him would not permit him to be vindictive. 

In fine, and somewhat abruptly, by way of even doing to the 
present topic a seeming disparagement required by truth, it must 
be said that Jesus as preacher was in his own view nothing what- 
ever in importance compared with Jesus the suffering Savior. 
“I, of [be lifted up, will draw all men unto me,” he said, near the 
end, with a depth of meaning and pathos beyond reach of human 
plummet to sound ; and, at the very last, ‘This is my d/o0d of 
the covenant, which is shed for many.” What his preaching, even 
his preaching, had failed to effect, it remained for his obedience 
unto death, the death of the cross, to accomplish. His preaching 
itself thus acknowledged that his preaching alone was vain. 
Jesus as preacher preached Jesus as Redeemer by blood. He set 
herein an example which every faithful minister of his gospel, 
to the end of the age, must follow. : 
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CHRIST IN ART. 


By PROFESSOR RUSH RHEES, 
The Newton Theological Institution. 


WHEN Eusebius was asked by the sister of Constantine for a 
likeness of Christ, he reminded her that she could not expect a 
likeness of his unchangeable nature, nor yet of his glorified hu- 
manity. The only possible likeness would be one of the frail 
human body, which he carried before his ascension. Even this 
last was unattainable, since the Christians could tolerate no at- 
tempt to portray him who was to them God manifest in the flesh. - 
The scruples that controlled that early Christian feeling have 
long since vanished, and no divine mystery, whether of the Trin- 
ity or of the Eternal ‘whom no man hath seen nor can see,” has 
been unattempted by an art that has at least not lacked in dar- 
ing. And as one turns from the attempts to picture the Master 
of us all, one is often moved to feel that the old reserve had 
advantages that might commend it tothese latter days. We can- 
not think of Christ apart from the transcendent aspects of his 
nature, but how can they be portrayed? What men mean for 
strength and dignity often appears only sternness. What they 
mean for boundless compassion appears effeminacy. Zeal too 
often becomes mere fanaticism. Or the effort to combine all his 
characters results in something neither human nor divine, at best 
an unnatural symbol. 

It is generally conceded that no tradition has came down to 
us concerning the personal appearance of Jesus. Doubtless in 
the first days the thought of the glorified Lord who would shortly 
come again, left little room for interest in the form which he 
wore in the days of his humiliation. A description purporting 
to come from acontemporary, Lentulus, and which has greatly 
influenced modern attempts to portray Jesus, is a palpable forgery 
from about the twelfth century. The so-called miraculous por- 
traits, said to have been imprinted on cloths by Jesus as he wiped 
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his face with them, and to have been given one to Veronica, the 
other to Abgarus, are alsoapocryphal. Inthe writings of the first 
two centuries there is not a trace of any description of the Lord’s 
appearance, excepting hints that relied avowedly on inference 
drawn from Scriptures such as Isaiah 53:2, 3 and Psalm 45 : 2-4, 
or from incidents in the Lord’s own life. In fact there were two 


SYMBOLS FROM THE CATACOMBS. 


diametrically opposed conceptions current in the Church, 
defended by passages from the Old Testament such as those just 
cited, the prevailing opinion in the earlier time being that the 
Lord’s personal appearance was at the best without beauty ; while 
another judgment believed that he was “fairer than the children 
of men.” 

Though indulging these guesses as to his appearance, it is not 
strange that the early Christians shrank from the idea of a picture 
of Christ. Their revolt from idolatry, and a care to give no 
ground for the charge that they were simply devotees of a new 
idol would. operate to prevent their making pictures of their 
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Master. Furthermore the second commandment was not unnat- 
urally felt to forbid the making of any image of the “‘ Word made 
flesh.”” And had they had the impulse so to use art to honor 
their Lord and assist their devotion, the associations of the only 
art they knew with the excesses of idolatrous worship, and with 
the debauchery of heathen life, would make it seem an unfit hand- 
maid for religion pure and undefiled. 

Yet the early years were not without some artistic expression. 
At first the ventures were most modest. On the grave of some 
Christian, or the stone of some seal, or the walls of a chamber in 
the catacombs, symbols began to appear. Commonest among 
these symbols are the fish and the monogram. The fish had the 
double advantage of representing in itself various Christian ideas 
such as baptism, and the gathering of the soul into the church ; 
and of carrying in the Greek form of its name an anagram of 
many names of Christ.” 

The monogram dates in its developed form at least, from the 
time of Constantine. It consists of a combination of the first two 
letters of the Greek word Xpords. Ararer form is a combination 
of the initial letters of the two names "Inooits Xpuwrés. These doubt- 
less grew out of a use of the simple X with a possible double refer- 
ence to Christ and the cross. 

To these pure symbols were added symbolic scenes from the 
Old Testament, such as the history of Jonah, typifying the resur- 
rection; that of Daniel in the lion’s den, and the three children in 
the furnace, setting forth the same fact ; Moses striking the rock, 
to suggest Christ the fountain of living water; the sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham, to suggest the sacrifice of Christ. Heathen 
mythology also furnished symbols, the most common being 
Orpheus charming the beasts, to suggest Christ’s restoration of 
harmony to the creation. With these symbols there appear two 
others drawn from the New Testament, namely the Lamband the 
Good Shepherd. This last is perhaps the favorite one of all. It 
is found on the walls of the catacombs of St. Callistus and of St. 
Priscilla, as well as in other ancient cemeteries and on early sar- 
cophagi. While the idea comes from the New Testament, the type 
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of representation is so like heathen pictures of Apollo feeding 
the flocks of Admetus, or of Hermes the Ram-bearer, as to sug- 
gest that the Christians have merely consecrated a current type. 
One possible evidence of this indebtedness appears in the fact 
that in some of the pictures, as in some heathen prototypes, a 
goat or kid takes the place of the 
lamb. This substitution was not, 
however, unthinking, since in one 
picture the Shepherd with the kid 
stands between a sheep and a 
goat. It is doubtless a confession 
of faith in the wide mercy of the 
Saviour, and perhaps a remon- 
strance against the rigor of the 
Montanists.* 

In these pictures the Good 
Shepherd is a young man, beardless, with a classic face. This 
too was an inheritance from the pre-Christian days. But it 
seems to have suited the ideas of the Christians, for when we 
find them venturing on more than a symbolical xepresentation 
of the Lord, this type of face is the one adopted. Christ is so 
pictured in several scenes taken from the gospels,—notably the 
raising of Lazarus, the scene at Jacob’s well, the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes,—as well as in pictures of the Lord on his 
judgment throne with the books before him. -It would seem 


* See the beautiful sonnet by Matthew Arnold. 


He saves the sheep, the goats he doth not save, 
So rang Tertullian’s sentence, on the side 
Of that unpitying Phrygian sect which cried : 
“Him can no fount of fresh forgiveness lave, 
Who sins, once washed by the baptismal wave.” 
So spake the fierce Tertullian. But she sighed, 
The infant Church! of love she felt the tide 
Stream on her from the Lord’s yet recent grave. 
And then she smiled ; and in the Catacombs, 
With eye suffused but heart inspired true, 
On those walls subterranean, where she hid 
Her head ’mid ignomony, death and tombs, 
She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew—— 
_And onhis shoulders, not a lamb, a kid. 
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that by this young and vigorous type of face the Christians 
wished to express their belief in the victorious immortality 
of their ascended Lord. There is something of exultation 
in their conception, which shows that the notion that Jesus 
was without comeliness, was applicable in their thought to the 
state of Christ’s humiliation only. It is clearly the Lord of life 
and glory rather than the Man of sorrows that meets us in the 
Catacombs. 

The scruple against portraying the Lord having passed, dif- 
ferent types of picture became current according as one or another 
conception of Jesus was uppermost in the mind. We have seen 
that the early pictures suggest the glorious Lord, now at the 
right hand of power. Towards the fourth century the beardless 
face gave way to one with a beard, and of an older aspect. The 
idea that the appearance of Jesus was plain or even repellant was 
one that the growing spirit of asceticism in the church eagerly 
adopted. And as this spirit laid hold on the church’s life, a 
change came over the representations of Christ. Gradually there 
became current a type of face haggard, full of grief, marked by 
suffering, a type emphasizing strongly the sufferings and the 
humiliation of Christ rather than his present glory. This face 
is older than the earlier type, and is bearded, the hair also 
being long and parted in the middle. This conception soon 
became a tradition in the church, and any departure from it 
was held to savor of sacrilege. It is known as the Byzantine 
type and is found in most old mosaics and in many old 
paintings. 

The beard and the long hair naturally fit with the notion 
that Jesus, like John the Baptist, was a Nazarite. These actually 
appeared independently before the development of the Byzan- 
tine type, and, in fact, are now characteristics of the artistic 
ideal of the Christ head. Some of the early bearded representa- 
tions of Jesus retain the beauty and vigor of the smooth-faced 
youth. In the pictures of Jesus, in fact, different conceptions of 
him found differing expression ; and it is interesting to note that 
the two so-called miraculous portraits represent the rival types, 
the uncomely and the beautiful,—that connected with the name 
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of Veronica giving the thorn-crowned man of sorrows, while the 
Abgarus picture shows a bearded face, youthful and fair.* 

This diversity of conception was an inevitable result of the 
loss of all record of Jesus’ actual appearance, and also of the 
transcendence of his nature as it is set forth in the New Testa- 


MOSAIC HEAD OF CHRIST IN THE CHURCH OF 
ST. APOLLINARE, RAVENNA. 


ment. The incarnation, involving as it does the union of the 
divine and human, is beyond the power of man to comprehend. 
Much less can he picture it. All that is possible is an apprehen- 
sion, more or less adequate, of one or more features of that sur- 

*For the early period see especially Bishop Westcott’s essay, Zhe Relation of 
Christianity to Art, in his Commentary on the Epistles of St. John, Macmillan, and in 
his Zssays in the History of Religious Thought in the West, Macmillan, 1891. See also 


Archdeacon Farrar’s, Zhe Life of Christ as Represented in Art, Macmillan, 1894, and 
Mrs. Jameson’s Zhe History of Our Lord in Art, Longmans, 1865. 
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passing Person. This has been proved by the course of Christian 
thinking on the person of Christ. It is evident in the course of 
Christian art. 

The types of representation are not confined to the two which 
early became current. The development of Mariolatry carried 
with it a practical if not avowed transfer of the characters of gen- 
tleness and compassion from Jesus to Mary. From the eleventh 
century on, the Last Judgment came to be a familiar subject for 
artistic representation. One readily recalls the frescoes of 
Orcagna in the Campo Santo at Pisa, many paintings by Fra Angel- 
ico, that of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, that of Tinto-— 
retto at Venice, and the lurid pictures of Rubens at Munich. At 
first Mary was represented only as one of those at the side of the 
Lord. Later, however, she appears in the attitude of an inter- 
cessor, seeking to soften the rigor of the offended Christ who, as 
Mrs. Jameson says, appears rather as prosecutor than as judge. 
This last perversion of truth has not escaped criticism even 
from adorets of Mary. . But it shows how the pictures of Christ 
are the register, of the artist’s conception of him. 

The breaking with tradition that came with the revival of 
learning led to a general abandoning of the stereotyped concep- 
tions that wére ruling sacred art. A note of reality entered into 
it that was fresh and individual. This.appears plainest in the 
representations of the Madonna, in whom human beauty and ten- 
der motherhood assert their rights as over against the unearthly 
mode of representation that had removed her far from common life. 
Unfortunately the interest of that day found so much more to its 
mind in the Virgin than in her Son, that pictures of his face are 
relatively rare. In such as exist, however, the new individuality 
of conception appears. Reference to Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment has already been made. The commanding figure of 
the Lord, stern and terrible, visiting vengeance on the’ sinful 
world, is at least original. If we repudiate the conception as 
false in its severity, losing as it does all thought of “the Lamb 
in the midst of the throne,” we must acknowledge its clearness 
and force. The artist has made it tell his conception unmistak- 
ably. The break with tradition, however, did not issue in a gen- 
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uine realism. The Lord, however his face and form were con- 
ceived, was pictured in the midst of ideal or distinctively modern 
and European surroundings. The Last Supper of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the Miracle at Cana by Veronese, the Blessing of Little 
Children by Rembrandt, not to mention the earlier and more 
formal works of Fra Angelico, do not carry us to Palestine and 
the first century; rather they are altogether ideal compositions, 
or Jesus is placed in an Italian or German environment,—the 
general scene, the type of face, and the halo or nimbus with the 
conventional garb serving to identify the Lord. 

In this, sacred art followed the method pursued in all the 
painting of the time. Doubtless the archeological question 
hardly occurred to these men. In so far as in painting Christ 
they were consciously expressing a belief rather than reproducing 
an ancient scene, the archeological consideration would be indif- 
ferent to them. 

Not until our own day. has sacred art called in archeology 
to be her handmaid. The modern study of the life of Jesus, in 
connection with its social and material conditions, has awakened 
an interest in the Bethlehem stable, and the Nazareth home, the 
hillsides by the sea of Galilee, and the Holy City with its 
temple and palaces, as they actually appeared when our Lord 
knew them. We are interested to know what he wore, what 
kind of books he read, how schools were conducted in Nazareth, 
and what sort of service they had from Sabbath to Sabbath in 
the synagogues. Inquiry into these things has given a whole 
mass of new material to artists who will attempt to picture 
Christ. 

And artists have not been slow to use the material thus 
given. We now have a picture of the Visit of the Shepherds 
to the Bethlehem stable, by Le Rolle,’ that gives a new reality 
to the record of that first Christmas morning. Holman Hunt 
spent many years of study in Palestine to enable him to tell the 
story of the “ Boy Jesus in the Temple.” The more familiar 
picture represents the moment when Mary has found him and is 
leading him away as he says: ‘“ How is it that ye sought me?” 


* See illustration on page 438. 
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There is another that is known to the public only through an 
engraving published in the Contemporary Review for August, 
1890, and reproduced in Archdeacon Farrar’s recent book, The 
Life of Christin Art. It represents the boy considering the 
questions of the Doctors. The engraving is not at first sight 


attractive, but it repays study because of its minute accuracy of 


detail. One longs to see the original. When these pictures of 
Le Rolle and Hunt are called realistic we must not think of 


‘them as lacking in ideality. They suggest at once the tran- 


scendent nature of the subject they present, and that not only 
by the use of the halo. They are marked by a reverence and 
high spiritual insight that makes their realism simply a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Word made Flesh. There are 
other realists whose religious feeling is not so true. Undeniably 
great as is Muncacsy’s “ Christ Before Pilate,”* fine in its details, 
and most strong in its conception, yet the face and figure have 
more of the fanatic in them than suits the Friend of publicans 
and sinners. Even less satisfactory, though immensely sug- 
gestive, are the Galilean scenes of Verestchagin. The environ- 
ment in these pictures is excellent, and so far as it goes the repre- 
sentation of Jesus is instructive, but it fails to go under the 
surface and discover what Matthew Arnold called the sweet 
reasonableness of Jesus, not to mention the more transcendent 
qualities that no painter can depict, but which may give a 
picture an atmosphere full of “the sense sublime of something 
far more deeply interfused.” 

Even more noteworthy than the strict sealietic development 
in religious art is the movement represented at its best in Ger- 
many by Von Uhde and Zimmermann, and less attractively in 
France by Béraud. The aim of these artists seems to be “to 
represent Christ and the New Testament events as present day 
actualities.” Fritz von Uhde is called the apostle of the move- 
ment. Having resigned a commission in the German army, he 
studied painting in Munich and Paris, and in 1884 exhibited his 
Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me. He had chosen for 
the scene a German peasant’s house, and the children that were 


* See illustration on page 410. 
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crowding about him were German children. All was conceived 
with great reverence, and executed powerfully. The picture at 
first aroused severe criticism, but it has made its way into high 
favor. Mention may be made of a Holy Night, of which a 
copy was published in the Christmas number of Zhe Century for 
1891, in which the same peculiarities appear. Especially inter- 
esting are the intensely modern cherubs that are introduced into 
the picture. Prominent among others of Von Uhde’s works is a 
Last Supper.* The scene is a German peasant house, the table 
and its furnishings are very modern, though of humble sort ; the 
group of disciples consists of humble German folk,— plain, 
poor, but most earnest. The moment chosen is that of Judas’ 
departure, and Jesus seems about to institute the Supper. The 
grief and consternation of the disciples, together with most 
loving attentiveness to whatever he will say, are wonderfully set 


‘forth. There is much more in the same spirit from this artist. 


The one unsatisfactory thing in his work is the Lord’s face. It 
lacks the force we demand in it. It is not equal to the rest of 
Herr von Uhde’s conception. 

This last criticism does not lie against another artist of the 
same school,— Ernst Zimmermann. One of the most satis- 
factory of recent pictures is his Christ and the Fishermen.? 
The moment depicted seems to be that when Jesus says to 
Peter, ‘From henceforth thou shalt catch men.” The scene is 
a lake side. The fishermen have left their boat, and the Lord is 
speaking with the oldest of them, while all listen with intense 
interest. The Lord’s face is in profile, which may account for 
its satisfactoriness, leaving, as it does, something for each devout 
imagination to supply. But the serious earnestness, the con- 
sciousness of a high mission, that appear in it, as well as the 
affection and strength apparent in the way the hands lie on the 
old man’s arm, show that the artist has a deep and clear thought 
of Christ. Much the same figure and character appear in his 
Christus Consolator,3 where Christ is seen bringing healing 
to a dying boy, who lies on a pallet in a chamber pinched by 

See the illustration on page 499. 

? See the illustration on page 477. 3 See the illustration on page 509. 
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very modern poverty. Much the same reverence and some of 
the like power are to be seen in L’Hermitte’s Friend of the 
Lowly;* or, as it is sometimes called, The Supper at Emmaus. 
It has become familiar to very many through its exhibition in 
Chicago and in Boston. — 

The leading French representative of this movement, Jean 
Béraud, while strong and most original in his work, is not 
so satisfying. In his choice of scenes and his treatment of 
them there is an element of criticism of modern life that has 
been well termed sarcastic. Criticism life clearly needs, but 
these introductions of Christ, and especially of Christ and his 
cross, into Parisian surroundings are at first sight repellant. 
However, it must be remembered that the crucifixion was Jeru- 
salem’s condemnation for its blindness and hypocrisy, far more 
than its execution of a disturbing enthusiast, and that these 
pictures are a powerful sermon addressed to modern pride and 
godlessness. The hopeful feature in all this movement is that 
it is evidently art with a message, and that a most earnest one. 
It has taken hold on some aspects of truth concerning the Lord, 
it has felt their universality, and in this way it most forcibly 
asserts their pertinence to our day, and our day’s need alike of 
Christ’s rebuke, and of his tenderness and inspiration. 

In idea, though not in method, there should be associated 
with these last mystical realists, a group of men who in method 
follow more nearly the older lines of representation and, in pic- 
turing Christ, go for details of architecture and dress partly to a 
knowledge of archeology, but more to a fertile and chaste 
imagination, They may be called the idealists pure and simple. 
Of these Hoffmann is the easy leader. His pictures are so well 
known that it is necessary only to call attention to one that has 
recently been reproduced in photograph. It is Christ in the 
House of Mary and Martha. The face is the same that has 
become familiar in this artist’s work? and the story is sweetly and 
profoundly told. Plockhorst, whose Good Shepherd is familiar, 
is of the same school with Hoffmann. It is probable that we 

See illustration on page 517. 

?See, for instance, the cover of this number and the frontispiece. 
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should class with the work, of these idealists also a remarkable 
picture of the “Temptation” by G. Cornicelius. It is simply a 
noble Face wrapped in intense thought—note how the left hand 
grips the wrist—while the suggestion of easy empire which comes 
from the Devil who seeks to put a crown on Jesus’ head, reveals 
the reason for the intense gaze which tells of battle waging in 
the heart. The reality of “suffering” in temptation, together 
with complete freedom from the taint of the least surrender, are 
marvelously pictured here. 

How interesting it would be to consider the work of Rossetti 
and Millais and Burne-Jones, of the new Russian school led by 
Nicholas Gay, of Morelli in Italy, and Carl Bloch among the 
Scandinavians! But the aim of this paper is not a history, only 
a hint at some of the relations of Christ to art and some of the 
ways men have chosen to depict him. Such a consideration 
leaves the conviction that it is well that we have no copy of his 
earthly features, it is well that different conceptions of him seek 
expression in pictures. For our lack of an authentic protrait 
forces a closer study of that other portrait found in the gospels, 
to which Eusebius commended his Empress. And the diversity 
of representations forces us to criticise the conceptions that have 
so found expression, and leads to the discovery that Christ is 
too large for our full comprehension, and that while our heads 
are puzzling over the problem his.nature has set to our thought, 
our hearts can largely and freely appropriate him. 
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CHRIST IN POETRY. 


By the REV. FRANK W. GuNSAULUsS, D.D, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Tue dictum of Plato concerning good poetry has not lacked 
for impressive testimony to its truth, in the influence of the cen- 
tral fact of history, as it has touched upon that art and in the 
attitude of the poetic art itself to the fact-—-the incarnation of 
God in Christ. Said the Greek philosopher: ‘All good poets, 
epic as well as lyric, compose their beautiful poems, not as works 
of art, but because they are inspired or possessed.’’ Remember- 
ing what a feeble apprehension he had of the radical significance 
of Jesus Christ in the life and hope of man, we are not surprised 
at the method with which Matthew Arnold dealt with human 
problems, and the alleviations he offered for them. It is not too 
much to say that he furnishes an example of how surely even the 
most poetic fact of all time missed the privilege of enlarging and 
harmonizing one of the voices of our own tim. , because his spirit 
would be neither “inspired or possessed” by it. Mention is made 
of this fine figure in the history of that poetical literature which 
refers to Christ, because, at the outset of the study, it is well to 
reflect that the first thing demanded by Christ, either for salva- 
tion or for poetic representation, is the open soul, the child-spirit 
—something capable of being “inspired or possessed.” This 
capacity for being ‘inspired or possessed” Christ himself 
acknowledged that he must have before he might bless or redeem. 
“We are saved by faith.” From poet to poet Christ has gone 
in vain, ‘‘because of their little faith.” Matthew Arnold was a» 
musician with fine and exquisite ear for truth and beauty and 
goodness, with a voice of somewhat thin.quality and yet of sure- 
footed mastery, as he attempted his characteristic treble-tones, 
preferring minor to major, his whole personality dominated by 
such high intellectual power and such preconceived theories as 
to what is indeed “the song with which the morning stars sang 
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together,” that the deep and universal theme and strain which 
reached its complete expression in Jesus Christ pleaded in vain 
at the portals of his soul and therefore could not either “inspire 
or possess him.” He was a Greek, questioning, acute, wise, and 
sad. Plato was Greek, and more,—for he was so human as to 
be a prophet of the Christ, as were Isaiah and Virgil. The differ- 
ence between Plato and Arnold may be seen in the comparison 
of the statement of Plato with that of Arnold, when this more 
recent thinker tells us that “‘ poetry is the criticism of life.” One, 
in pre-Christian days, touches the essential method of Christ- 
finding and truth-getting by pleading for that receptive, open- 
souled hospitality for experiences by which he may be “inspired 
or possessed ;’’ the other, in Christian days, reverts to a method 
by which even the highest pre-Christian truth was missed. In 
those days men possessed themselves in self-contained and impe- 
rious calm. The poet is always the organ of a voice and a theme 
above him. 

The place of Jesus Christ in the world’s poetry may only be 
partially intimated here; but a few of the illustrations of how the 
poetry which has worshipped him has been saved and exalted by 
him are possible in such a brief excursus; and from them it is 
clear that Christianity has never been able to undo its essential 
nature by violating its own spiritual method. On the other hand, 
it has uttered itself on the lyres of the greatest poets because, 
not so much by the genius of this world alone, but by the genius 
which is open to the whispers of the universe, the highest souls 
have been the humblest. Therefore they have been so “ possessed 
and inspired” that his divine glory has made their song immortal. 

The poetry of Christianity may say, “I am apprehended of 
Christ that I may apprehend” the meaning of the world, the sig- 
nificance of man’s life and struggle, the immeasurable hope and 
destiny, the open secret of Omniscient God. Only as any poetry 
is the result of the mutual life of mind and heart, as they are 
“inspired or possessed,” by truth revealed to man, as he is influ- 
enced by plans higher than man’s limping thought, is it a worthy 
“ criticism of life.”” Only as any poetry records the supreme spirit- 
ual events, not unreasonable but above the ken of reason alone, and 
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visions of being to which men may aspire, is it, or can it be, a true 


. criticism of life.” Jesus of Nazareth, as Saviour and Master, 


is life’s truest, because life’s most hopeful and sympathetic critic, 
flooding life’s realm and process by the radiance of himself, at 
once man’s revelation of God and God’s revelation of man. 

His presence in the plan of God, in the universal movement, 
leading 

“to that divine far-off event 
Toward which the whole creation moves,” 

his existence and influence in the groaning system of incomplete 
creation as the Reason which was from the beginning and will be 
the Reason for it all at the consummation, his progress through 
the life of man’s up-looking and seeking spirit, the hope of him 
which was the inevitable product of the soul as it was constituted 
and led by God through the evolution of its life and ideal— 
these are within, if they have not created that melodious rune 
which sings in the changing mass called nature. Poetry wit- 
nesses that these have made the “mighty riddle of that rhythmic 
breath” in the world of man’s thought and sentiment which 
“suffers him not to rest.” Poetry is the art which taps this cen- 
tral, elemental stream which “flows through all things,” and, 
listening to its harmony, finding that it has discovered and has 
been made rhythmic with the musical theme, the poet’s soul 
obeys, because it is “inspired and possessed”’ by this imperative 
cadence. When it expresses its experience with all possible fit- 
ness the result is undying verse. 

Therefore the psalmists and prophets were men almost neces- 
sarily poetic. Poetry came when a Jacob wrestled until the break- 
ing of the day with what seemed the incarnate Infinite, though 
it were called only an angel; or when, like Moses, a fine human 
eye, looking through flame and feeling that truth or goodness 
may not be burned, had listened to the Eternal in a burning 
acacia bush; or when, with the hot blast of life’s problem burst- 
ing from a fiery furnace one saw a form like unto the Son of God; 
or when out of an abyss of despair a saul, like Job’s soul, cries 
for a daysman that shall stand between God and man; or when 
a lawgiver, knowing the impotence of Sinai to govern men, looks 
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ever so vaguely for a lawgiver whose law shall have an authority 
like that of Calvary, toward whose altar all other altars seem to 
lean. Whatevert opinions one may entertain as to the supernat- 
ural element in Hebrew prophecy and psalmody in the sacred 
writings, it is impossible to suppose that minds willing to be 
‘‘inspired or possessed,” who are therefore poetic in temper and 
method, should miss the fact that nature and life are persistently 
enthroning a human manifestation of the divine, and that a 
Christmas-day is drawing nigh somewhere and somewhen. 

Virgil’s fourth eclogue is to Christian poetry what Plato’s 
vision of the ‘“God-inspired man” is to Christian prose. ‘It 
does not at all change the value of that poetry which, in the elo- 
quent lines of Isaiah and other Jewish seers, exalts Christ, that 
we discover a noble propriety in the poem written on Virgil’s 
tomb by a Christian singer; Dante himself might well acknowl- 
edge that the pagan, Virgil, had made him a Christian, as the 
Florentine sings to the Roman, 

“On toward Parnassus thou did’st lead 
My faltering steps, and in its grots I drank ; 
And thou did’st light my wending way to God.” 

Beneath all the shadowy dreams of Israel and throughout all the 
expectant adoration of Messiah which sang its hope in the lines 
of prophet or bard in Hebrewdom, not less than in that ‘‘still sad 
music of humanity” which rises to the lips of pagan poetry, a 
true philosopher of literature and religion will see man obedient 
and hopeful in the presence of great symbolic ideals pointing 
Christward. These are the crude ore of poetry. Humanity has 
in all loftiest hours, when higher ideals have hurried men away 
at the cost of losing lower ideals, ‘drunk of that spiritual rock 
which followed them; and that rock was Christ.”” This min- 
strelsy has glorified the Redeemer. It was not strange that at 
the birth of Jesus the seeds of song garnered from the past 
should sprout and bloom instantly in the sunny day of that first - 
Christmas. The old Hebrew verses melodious on the lips of 
those who had waited long, the o’erheard wafts of psalmody of 
God’s messengers, were gracious and divine overtures to that 
vast oratorio of Christmas-song in which saint and martyr, mys- 
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tic and hero, ecstatic monk and poetic queen, have prolonged 
the harmony until the days of Kirke White, Keble, and Phillips 
Brooks. From Christmas-time to Christmas-time new song- 
movements have entered into this verse. The age of Ignatius is 
not more different from the era of the Salvation Army than are 
the resonant lines that tell of the birth of Christ. Human pain 
has told its character and quality in the new adaptation to human 
deliverance which poetry has found in the Christ-child. Indeed, 
this constant changefulness of human circumstance and want has 
made the pictures of every event in Christ’s life completer and 
truer; and each song, enshrining in its worship any place in his 
career on earth, in the form of hymn or poem, has made him no 
less the king of all the ages because in it he has appeared so 
adorable in a special age. 

This fact gives an age its characteristic Christian poem. 
Dante’s “Inferno”’.is to the poetry what the “‘Stabat Mater Dolo- 
rosa”’ is to the music of the Middle Ages; what the “Magna 
Charta’’ of the Norman Barons is to the politics; what Thomas 
A’Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ” is to the prose; what Angelo’s 
“Moses” is to the sculpture; what the Milan Cathedral is to the 
architecture ; what St. Bernard’s ‘‘Sermons on.the Crusade” are 
to the eloquence; what Fra Angelico’s angels on the walls of St. 
Mark’s, Florence, are to the painting of the same worshipping 
twilight time. The “Stabat Mater” is both literature and song, 
and it is not only, as it has been characterized, the most pathetic, 
—it is the most characteristic hymn of medieval time: It is an 
illustration of what fortune befalls a great emotion and experience 
as they take their memorial form in hymnology. Emilio Cas- 
telar speaks of the Middle Ages—that time of mingled light 
and shadow between the date of the fall of the western end of 
the old Roman empire and that of the revival of learning—the 
long thousand years of gloom between the death of the old and 
the birth of the new civilization— as the Good Friday of human 
history. This hymn is that dark day’s interpretation in melody. 
Dante himself was the loftiest of the prophets of that larger 
Christ-portrait which he did so much to give to our modern 
poets, in order that they may bring it nearer to completion. 
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Toward that complete picture each age’s care or sorrow con- 
tributes something. The first Christmas was prophetic of that 
perpetual Christmas morning which is constituted by human his- 
tory, when Christ’s re-coming in divinely ‘possessed and inspired”’ 
humanity shall bring the Kingdom of God, and domesticate here 
; below the City of God “that cometh down out of heaven.” He 
said: ‘It is expedient for you that I go away.” ‘I will come 
again and receive you unto myself.” Every succeeding age per- 
ceives and acknowledges this divine expediency. Ina sense 
: deep and significant, throughout his whole career on earth, 
Christ was trying to get his followers to see how God yearns to 
possess and inspire men. He regarded himself as the head of 

humanity. He would not separate himself from the race, even 

so far as the worship of his disciples suggested. ‘Worship God,” 

he said, ‘‘My Father—he doeth the works.” But he bound 

. them to himself in the high privilege of their being recipients of 
: the divine. This they share with him. He even went so far as 
[ to say, “‘The glory which thou gavest unto me, I have given unto 
them.”” He gave men power to become the sons of God, and 
he had revealed the possibilities of sonship. In this he was 
beginning that process of persuading his disciples to be “inspired 
and possessed”’ of the divine life, as he was,—a process which 
he continued and made more nearly sure of completion when he 

said: “It is expedient for you that I go away.” He wished men 

to live by the Spirit He knew that in sending the Spirit he 

would send into man’s life the soul of a divine society which 

° would be slowly formed in the society of men by their obedience 
to the things of his, which the spirit would show unto them. 

Thus would he prepare for and accomplish his own second com- 

ing “with clouds and great glory.” This continuous event — 

the second coming of our Lord—may, or may not, issue ina 

single sublime crisis. - This is not the place to discuss that prob- 

lem. It, however, certainly is occurring. The promise he made 

is actually being fulfilled; and it is in this new coming of Christ, 

as a power by which men’s thoughts and sentiments and purposes 

are ‘inspired or possessed,” that poetry finds ample themes, its 
situations of genuine nobility, its utterances of fairest prophecy. 
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Indeed, the history of the development of the Christ-idea as 
Redeemer and Lord of humanity, the judge of all the earth, and 
the express image of God’s person in history, may be found only 
in this form of literature. He has given to poetry its true epic 
movement, reaching a more heroic dignity in each age; he has 
invested its labors with the task of uttering fitly the eternal drama 
of man; in his presence in life and struggle the lyric voices have 
caught for themselves the purest and clearest tones, and, espe- 
cially in recent verse, poetry has proven her profound instinct 
for truth by running far in advance of theological statements and 
becoming prophetic of a more Christian orthodoxy. The two 
poets whose dust has recently been entombed in Westminster 
Abbey have been more vitally effective in enthroning Christ 
Jesus than all the-divines of Westminster; and the singers of 
that Christianity whose Christ is coming again in every form of 
righteousness and peace to make the creature, man, a son of God, 
are leading more worshipers to Calvary and Olivet than even 
the framers of the historic confession and catechism. So, con- 
fining ourselves to one illustration, we may perceive how the liv- 
ing Christ is greater even than the historic Christ, as he is pre- 
sented by another age’s highest poetry. 

- If we compare John Milton, “‘organ-voice of England,” with 
Robert Browning, who has a voice of less volume and richness of 
tone, we readily find that the Christ of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” or “ Par- 
adise Regained” is as much less influential amidst the sovereign- 
ties of time and eternity, as the merely historic Christ is far 
removed from that perpetual human problem in which the ever- 
present Christ is creating a continuous and freshly-born Christmas 
day as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. Taine is quite right 
in noting that much of the spectacle and movement of the divine 
in Milton’s poetry was conditioned, if not produced, by the times 
of Charles I. of England. It is not a confession, either of igno- 
rance or irreverence with regard to the great Puritan, to say that 
lofty as was his genius and rich as was his music, they never 
touched the deeps of the human problem nor did they reach the 
moral altitudes in which yearning and buffeted humanity has at 
length found peace with God. Toa soul asking the questions 
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suggested in “Hamlet” and “ Faust,” not less than to a spirit 
perplexed with. Lucretius or A‘schylus, the splendid coronation 
of Jesus of Nazareth in Milton’s best verse seems external and 
objective, not to say theatrical. The questions of life and time 
that pulse in the speech of the heart of man, until it grows a little 
weary of the trumpet-strains of Milton, are not modern or ancient 
queries ; they belong to the soul of man and are uttered insist- 
ently whenever the soul has dared to reflect. Adam and Eve, 
‘“‘imparadised in one another’s arms” are less interesting to the 
mind of man, as he feels for a Christ, than some spiritual Samson, 
“Fallen on evil days and evil tongues, 
With darkness and with danger compassed round.” 
But even a Christ for Samson is not sufficient. Doubtless Goethe 
was right; one of Milton’s poems has “more of the antique 
spirit than any other production of any other modern poet,” but 
it is not antiquity, or modernity, of spirit by which poetry, at 
length, has been gladly led to crown Jesus of Nazareth; it is the 
ageless and permanent spirit of man which, by elemental asso- 
ciations and needs, is destined to find a way to God. It would 
not have been enough if, when in his day Milton had met the 
queries of Giordano Bruno which still echoed at Oxford, or after 
the poet’s visit to Galileo, he had been less wavering between 
the Copernican or Ptolemaic systems; the truth is that life has 
gone deeper and higher; it has grown larger needs, and the 
Christ answering to its thirst is greater. It is not true to say 
that our age has little else than 
“This vile hungering impulse, this demon within us of craving.” 

The Christ shining in each age’s poetry, in spite of the age’s 
limitations, has made a new and larger portrait of man’s Saviour 
necessary in the next age. He himself has confronted the'soul’s 
instincts — 


“Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of-all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing—” 


and it is He who has said to the greater hopes which are children 
of greater spiritual struggles: “If it were not so, I would have 
told you.” 
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The life-hunger which feeds upon the Christ of Robert 
Browning’s poetry is not entirely the product of the two centu- 
ries lying between the date of “ Paradise Regained”’ and the date 
of “Saul;” still less will the excellence of Browning’s product 
account for the fact that it does, while that of Milton’s does not, 
woo man’s soul to adoration of the Christ. Browning’s “Saul” 
is greater than any figure of Milton’s verse, not as a creation by 
a better writer of rhymes, but only as a discovery of what is in 
man’s heart and life, and of what no intervening centuries may 
make, namely, the hunger of the soul for redemption. The eye- 
glance of Browning brings to light the elemental facts in view of 
which there was ‘‘a lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” 
It is the redemption of his poetry—this Christ-thirst— which 
cries with young David: 

“O Saul, it shall be 

A face like my face receives thee: a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever! a hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the 

Christ stand!” 

This poem illustrates the force of the ageless, preéxistent and post- 
existent Christ, no more than does one of the poems of Browning 
which is full of a classical atmosphere. It is more significant 
than that in which Milton learned of Virgil. In the poem, 
“Cleon,” the modern singer has not so much reproduced the 
accent as the spiritual experience which speaks out of the weary 
and unsatisfied heart of ancient life. Its tone is both modern 
and ancient. The poet’s feeling is as old and young as the soul. 
Cleon cannot avoid uttering his prophetic words that cry for 
Christ, even though he may despise Paulus and stand pledged to 
honor the dumb Zeus. The value of such an offering as is this 
poem to the worship of Jesus lies not less in its swift, bold portrai- 
ture of the real Christ than in its perception of the fact that 
paganism in any soul, ancient or modern, has the agonizing need 
which was experienced at that hour of the Greek decadence. 
Mrs. Browning more lyrically sings of the vacant world when 
Pan was dead; but Robert Browning alone has left a vivid 
portrait of the soul of man at that hour when, Cleon-like— poet 
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painter, and artist in method and in thought—the soul looks 
Christ-ward through mists of death, saying, as if to Him who 
brought life and immortality to light — 
dare at times imagine to my. need, 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capability 
For joy, as this is in desire for joy, 
To seek which the joy-hunger forces us.” 
So does poetry rear her modest rose where Christ answers the 
thorniest doubt. Milton had no such temptations or doubts to 
be met by his genius for faith, and therefore he could not offer 
such a portrait of what is essential in Christ. Browning sings: 
“ Why come temptations but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his feet?” 


and 
“T prize the doubt 
Low things exist without, 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark.” 


Each age’s Christ creates, by displacement of ideals born of need, 
a larger area of doubt around the fact of faith. Browning’s age 
has apprehended a reality more nearly as great as is the Christ 
of God, because of its greater necessities. Every new age is a 
new Christmas-dawn for the eternal Christ—the Word which 
was from the beginning,” who is also the “reason of God” at the 
end of all things. In this lies the important contribution to 
Christian theology which, as has been confessed by the most 
influential devotees of dogma, such poems as ‘Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day,” and “A Death in the Desert,” have made in 
our time. In all these poems, there is a witness to the fact that 
the new faith in Christ’s power and work is an evolution out of 
the older. Even Milton hinted at a faith that evil 


“Shall on its back recoil 
And mix no more with goodness.” 


Dante himself, at an earlier period, had suggested such a picture 
of Christ as made Milton’s achievement in poetry and faith pos- 
sible to his hand. And, earlier still, Virgil, the master of the 
Florentine, in that poetry which, before the historic Christ, 
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anticipated the presence of the real Christ, had sung so deeply 
that Dante acknowledged him as master after thirteen centuries 
had slipped away. He refers to Virgil as he sings: 
“The season comes once more, 
Once more come Justice and man’s primal time. 
And out of heavenly space a new-born race 
A poet by thy grace and thus a Christian too.” 


It is this intimate acquaintance which he has with the real needs 
of man, deeper than any utterance of the time of Virgil, Dante, 
or Milton, that gives Browning such a relationship with the dom- 
inant harmony that works through the discords of all times,—a 
harmony uttered completely only in Christ. In the three last 
mentioned poems from his muse, nothing is lost because he has 
in mind a Strauss, a Darwin, or a Renan, or even some stagger- 
ing superstition, puerile in its second childhood,—each of these 
is a force in our troubled age. He simply places all these 
beneath the throne of Christ and makes them bow before the 
manger-cradle. Life is evermore the “chance o’ the prize of 
learning love,” and it is our noblest possibility 
“To joint 
This flexile, finite life once tight 
Into the fixed and infinite.” 


Where is this infinite, or where is this finite jointed thus? 
How shall he learn to love? The answer is given in Christ. 


Helpful was the light, 
And warmth was cherishing and food was choice 
To every man’s flesh, thousand years ago, 
As now to yours and mine; the body sprang 
At once to the height, and stayed: but the soul,—no! 
Since sages who, this noontide, meditate 
In Rome or Athens, may descry some point 
Of the eternal power, hid yestereve ; 
And, as thereby the power’s whole mass extends, 
So much extends the ether floating o’er 
The love that tops the might, the Christ in God. 


It is this Christ in the song of universal being which makes 
the poet’s rhyme, in which over all and in all and above all is 
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revealed God in Christ, so that we see Him even on the unsube 
stantial glory of nature itself. 


Another rainbow rose, a mightier, 
Fainter, flushier, and flightier, 

Rapture dying along its verge ! 

Oh, whose foot shall I see emerge, 
WHOSE, from the straining topmost dark, 
On to the keystone of that arc? 

He was there. 

He himself with his human air. 


The Song of Mary. 


My soul doth magnify the Lord 

And my spirit bath rejoiced in God my Saviour; 

For he batb regarded the low estate of his bandmaid;— 
For, bebold, from bencefortb all generations sball call 

me blessed. 

For He that is mighty batb done great things for me 
And Holy is his 

And his mercy is unto generations and generations 
Of them tbat fear Him. 


‘be batb sbown strength witb bis arm, 
‘be bath (scattered the proud by the imagination of 
their bearts, 
‘be batb put down princes from their thrones 
Bnd batb exalted them of low degree! 
‘be batb filled the bungry witb good things 
Bnd the rich batb be sent empty ‘away! 


De batb bolpen bis servant Tsracl 

That he migbt remember mercy 

(As the spoke unto our Fatbers) 

Towards Abrabam and bis seed forever. 
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CHRIST IN HISTORY. 


By PRINCIPAL A. M. FAIRBAIRN, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


General characteristics of Christ's place in history— Supremacy of the 
man over the Jew— Brotherhood of man his gift—A moralizer and human- 
izer of religion— The maker of moral men and the elevator of society. 

Two things are characteristic of Christ’s appearance in 
history ; first, the limited and local conditions under which he 
lived, secondly, the universal ranges and penetrative energy of 
his posthumous influence and action. There are founders or 
reformers of religion whose influence has endured longer than 
his, for they lived before him; but there is no one who has been 
in the same quality or degree a permanent factor of historical 
change. The philosopher that is wise after the event may love 
to discover the causes or exhibit the process by which he passed 
from the mean stage on which he lived for three brief and 
troubled years, to the commanding position from which he has, 
for nineteen centuries, not only reigned over, but absolutely 
governed civilized man. But one thing is certain, neither the 
science which thinks it can explore the future nor the statesman- 
ship which believes it can control the present could have before- 
hand divined or predicted the result. His life throughout its 
whole course was void of those circumstances that appeal to the 
normal imagination, and, without any doubt, his sudden passage 
from an obscure life amid an obscure people to the supreme 
place in history, is the most dramatic moment in the experience 
of collective man. If history be a drama, then he is the hero of 
the drama, who stamps it with its character, exhibits and unfolds 
its tragic problem, the person for whom it was written, through 
whom it moves, in whom it has its end. It is impossible that 
any philosophy which seeks to explain history can regard him 
as an accident; it iseven more impossible that the science which 
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in the hard and narrow racial conditions under which he was 
formed and within which he lived. 

But our special concern is not with the emergence of the 
most universal person out of the most parochial conditions, it is 
rather with the modes and results of his historical action. These 
were retrospective as well as prospective, for his characteristic 
power of universalizing whatever he touched is illustrated by the 
respects in which he is distinguished from his own people. He 
was by blood and inheritance a Jew; all that the past brought to 
his race it brought to him, all that it brought to him it might 
have brought to his race. But the two cases are very different. 
In the hands of the Jew the whole inheritance remained racial, 
the book, the worship, the religion, the deity. The race with its 
beliefs and customs and legislation is the most wonderful 
example in history of distribution without absorption, of separate 
existence combined with universal diffusion, a people whose 
racial unity and continuity have been secured and perpetuated 
by their extinction as a nation. The most broken and scattered, 
they are yet the most united and exclusive of peoples, with all 
their historical possessions their own rather than man’s. But 
where they have specialized Jesus generalized ; what he retained of 
the Hebrew inheritance became through him mafh’s, and ceased 
to be the Jew’s. The Old Testament read through the New is 
not the book ofa tribe but of humanity. The idea of a people 
of God translated by the term church becomes a society coexten- 
sive with man. Jehovah, seen through the consciousness of the 
Son, is changed from the God of the Jews only into the God and 
Father of mankind. In a word, he transformed his historical 
inheritance, universalized it, breathed into it a spirit that made 
it independent of place and time and special people, ambitious 
only of being comprehended by all that under it all might be 
comprehended. 

This power to universalize what he inherited expresses an 
intrinsic quality of his personality; it is as it were, in spite of the 
strongly marked local and temporal conditions under which it 
was historically realized, without the customary notes of time 
and place. He became through the reality he was an ideal to 
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to the world, conceived not according to birth or descent but 
rather according to nature and kind. He impersonated man, 
and because of him man appeared to the imagination as at once 
a unity and an individuality. These are now among our most 
formal and even conventional ideas, but they can hardly be said 
to be ideas the ancient world knew. In it nationality was too 
intensely realized to allow unity to be conceived. Each people 
was to itself a divine creation, the offspring of its own gods, 
guarded by them, alone able to worship them, the gods as acutely 
separated from the gods of other peoples as the peoples from 
each other. And as there was no unity there could be no affin- 
ity; where there was no community of nature there could be no 
common mind or bond of brotherhood. As the absence of the 
sense of unity affected the outer relations of peoples, soithe 
want of the idea of individuality affected the inner life of 
societies. It meant that there was no sufficient notion of the 
value or worth of man. Hence in the Oriental monarchies the 
dumb millions were but instruments of the sovereign will, to be 
sacrificed without? scruple, as beings with no rights or hopes, 
whether in building a royal tomb or buttressing a tyrant’s throne. 
Even in states where the idea of liberty was clearest and most 
emphasized, it was liberty not of men but of special men, mem- 
bers of a class or a clan, Greeks or Romans. Freedom was their 
inalienable right, but it was necessarily denied to Helots or to 
slaves. Thus, without the sense of human individuality, there 
could be no rational order in society, and without the feeling of 
unity no orderly progress in the race. But from the conception 
of Christ’s person the true ideas sprang into immediate and potent 
being, though, as was natural, the lower idea of unity was active 
and efficient before the harder and higher idea of liberty. The 
belief in a person who was equally related to all men involved 
the notion that the men who were so related to him were equally 
related to each other, and the conception that he had died to 
redeem all, make all appear of equal value in his sight and of 
equal worth before God, who indeed as the God of Jesus Christ 
could know no respect of person. For in Christ there was 
neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, but only one new man. 
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And what has been the historical action of these ideas? They 
have set an ideal before the race which it feels bound to realize, 
though it may step with slow and labored reluctance along the 
path of realization. The pity for the suffering which has created 
all our hospitals and agencies for relief, the love of the poor 
which seeks to ameliorate their lot and end poverty, the sense 
of human dignity which hates all that degrades man, the pas- 
sion for freedom which inspires whole societies and abhors the 
privileges and prerogatives of special castes, the equality of ali 
men before the law which makes justice copy the impartiality of 
God—these and similar things are the direct creations of the 
Christian idea of Christ. Though they have not as yet been 
fully realized, still they have been conceived; they are ends 
towards which history in its broken way has moved, and dreams 
which society feels it can never be happy till it has embodied. 
And what do these things represent but the most potent factors 
of all its order and all its progress which history knows ? 
Connected with this is the degree in which he has at once 
moralized and humanized religion. It was on the side of moral- 
ity that the ancient religions were most defective and inefficient. 
The gods were too self-indulgent to be severe on the frailties of 
man. Indeed no polytheism can be in the strict sense moral, 
for where the divine wills are many, how can they form a 
sovereign unity? And so while there may be worship, there 
can never be obedience as to a single and absolute and uniform 
law. As a consequence philosophy rather than religion was 
in the ancient world the school of morals, and its morality, 
though exalted in term was impotent in motives, a theme of 
speculation or discussion rather than a law for life. And we 
have further this remarkable fact that in the interests of morality 
philosophers in their ideal state or normal society restricted the 
area of religion as regards both belief and conduct. Two 
ancient religions indeed held a place of rare ethical distinction — 
Hebraism on the one side, Buddhism on the other, but the dis- 
tinction was attended by characteristic defects. Hebrew morality 
was the direct creation of the Hebrew Deity. Religion was obe- 
dience to his will, and his will was absolute. Men became accept- 
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able in his sight not by “the blood of bulls and goats”’ but by doing 
justly, loving mercy and walking humbly with God. But this 
.Morality was too purely transcendental; in it man stood over 
against the Almighty will as a transient creature, and will as 
such is too cognate to power to be an elevating or always benef- 
icent moral law. We can see this in the exaggerated echo of 
Hebraism which we know as Islam. There the divine will that 
has to be obeyed is but a will of an Almighty Arab chief who 
delights in battle, who glories in victory, whose rewards are for 
complete devotion to his service and his commands. Neither 
religion produces a really humane system of ethics, nor is such 
a system consistent with a pure transcendental deism. On 
the other hand Buddhism is strictly human alike in ethical 
standard and motive. Buddha is the ideal man and right con- 
duct is the behavior that pleases him. He is pitiful and so pity 
of human misery is the note of the good man. But simply 
because there is no transcendental source or motive the ethics of 
Buddhism are pessimistic. They are possessed with the passion 
of pity, not with the love of salvation or the belief in the good 
of existence that binds a man to do his utmost to save men and 
ameliorate their lot. Now Christ represents the transcendental 
ethics of Hebraism and immanent ethics of Buddhism in potent 
union and harmonious efficiency. The man he loves is a man 
made of God, worthy of his love, and capable of his salvation. 
The God he reveals is one manifested in man, glorified by his 
obedience and satisfied with nothing less than his holiness; thus 
while the glory of God is the good of man, the chief end of man 
is the glory of God. Ina word the ethics of Christ have more 
humanity than Buddha’s, more divinity than the Hebrew. They 
have so combined these as to make of the service of man and the 
obedience of God a unity. This has made the religion an 
altogether unique power in history, has turned all its motives 
into moral forces which have worked for amelioration and prog- 
ress of the human race. 

This last point may be illustrated by the number and the 
variety of the moral men Christ has created. His church is a 
society of such men. It is scattered throughout the world, and 
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wherever it is, there live persons pledged to work for human 
good. It is hardly possible to overestimate the worth of a 
good man to an age or a place. He who creates most good men 
most increases the sum of human weal. And here Christ holds 
undisputed preéminence. There is to me nothing so marvelous 
as his power to awaken the enthusiasm of humanity. Organiza- 
tion may have done great things for ecclesiastics, but the 
supreme things accomplished in the history of Christendom have 
have been performed by souls Christ has kindled and com- 
manded. The church did not strengthen Athanasius to stand 
against the world; Christ did. What comforted Augustine was 


-not the policy of the Eternal City, but the sublime beauty of 


the Universal Christ. Francis of Assisi was vanquished by his 
love, and all our early martyrs and saints, all our medizval mystics 
and schoolmen bear witness to it, while the devotional literature 
of the church, its prayers, its hymns, the books that live because 
alive with love attest the preéminence and the permanence of 
personal devotion to Christ. In keeping a continuous stream of 
holy and beneficent men in the world he has affected the course 
of history, the movemerits of thought, all the ideals and all the 
aims of man. His name is thus a term denotive of the richest 
moral forces that have acted upon the lives of mén. If we can- 
not love him without loving the race or serve him without being 
forced to the beneficent service of man, then his place in his- 
tory is that of the most constant factor of order, the cause of 
progress and the principle of unity. In all things he has the pre- 
éminence; in him has been manifested the manifold wisdom of 
God. Over hearts and lives he reigns that he may in the ways 
of infinite grace subdue all things unto himself. 
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HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS. 
The University of Chicago. 


THE last few years have witnessed an extraordinary revival 
in the historical study of the New Testament. Since the days 
of the fierce attacks upon current religious beliefs by the 
so-called Tiibingen school, there has been a steady advance in 
both the amount and the character of investigation given to the 
times during which Jesus lived, and the records that describe his 


words and deeds. Many of these works have been outgrown or 


superseded by later studies, but each has contributed something 
towards a completer knowledge of the times and the country, 
the social environment, and the course of thought in which Jesus 
and his biographers lived. 

{n the list below only such works are mentioned as both 
embody the results of recent scholarship and are believed to be 
especially adapted to the use of pastors and unprofessional stu- 
dents of the New Testament. It does not include works of 
purely historical or technical interest, or those written in a foreign 
language. 


I. The Times of Christ. 


The chief literary source of all works under this head is 
Josephus, whose histories, the Antiquities of the Jews, the Wars of 
the Jews, as well as his other writings, contain about all that is to 
be known of this period within the limits of Palestine, except 
what may be derived from the study of archeology. The 
arrangement of much of his material is, however, not the best, 
and on many other grounds it is advisable to supplement his 
account with the work of some modern writer. 
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FAIRWEATHER, WM., From the Exile to the Advent. (In the series 
of Handbooks for Bible Classes.) Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 210. 
Price, 80 cents. 


An admirable little text-book, giving succinctly an account of the Jewish 
people from the deportation under Nebuchadnezzar till the death of Herod I. 
Few references are given to other works, but the author has evidently read 
the most recent authorities. 


Wappy-Moss, R., From Malachi to Matthew. London: Charles 
H. Kelly. Pp. xiv. 256. 


This little handbook attempts “to do nothing more than outline the 
history of Judea in the centuries that elapsed between the prophecy of 
Malachi and the event that forms the first theme of the New Testament.” 
The author has rigidly kept to this aim, refusing to be led off into details, 
and, on the whole, has maintained a very good historical perspective. The 
treatment of the Maccabean period is especially good. It is not thrown into 
the form of a text-book, and its style is good. It unfortunately is not sup- 
plied with a bibliography. 


Scutrer, E., The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
Division I. The Political History of Palestine, from B. C. 
175 to 135 A.D. 2-vols. Division II. The Internal Con- 
dition of Palestine and of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ. 3 vols. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $8.00, net. 


This monumental work by Schiirer has made all other histories almost 
superfluous. In no other account of the period is there to be found such 
wealth of learning and such admirable arrangement of material. Its use of 
sources is exhaustive, and the work everywhere displays astonishing power 
in grappling with perplexities. Each section is preceded by a full bibli- 
ography, and all statements are substantiated by reference to authorities. 
In the first division of the work the author has given solutions to many geo- 
graphical and chronological problems, besides compressing into reasonable 
space the account of the events of the period. The second division is 
especially concerned with the civil and religious institutions of the Jews, as 
well as the literature of the two centuries which the work covers. Especial 
attention is also given to rabbinism in its bearing upon the New Testament. 
No attempt is made at describing the social life of the times. In certain 
cases, perhaps, Schiirer has a little too readily yielded to certain chronolog- 
ical difficulties of the gospel record, but in general his attitude is remarkably 
impartial, and at times in effect, if not in purpose, apologetic. 
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STaPFER, E., Palestine in the Time of Christ. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Pp. xii. 527. Price, $2.50. 

This work is a most exasperating combination of fact and fiction. It 
needs severe revision. Yet, on the whole, it is about the only single volume 
in English which gives anything like a respectable account of the entire 
life — political, social, religious—of the Jewish people in the days of Jesus, 
Many of its errors are those of carelessness, and sometimes are so ludicrous 
as to be detected by any attentive reader. Its use of the Talmud is consid- 
erable, although uncritical. 


SEIDEL, M., Jn the Time of Jesus. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Pp. 188. xxv. Price, 75 cents. 


Probably the best account in small compass of the heathen and Jewish 
world in New Testament times. It is especially good in its descriptions of 
the political and religious institutions of the Jews. 


EpeErsHEIM, A., Sketches of Jewish Social Life. Chicago: F. H: 
Revell & Co. Price, $1.25 


A popular, though scholarly little work, descriptive of the habits and 
customs of the Jewish people in New Testament times. 


MERRILL, S., Galilee in the Time of Christ. New York: Whitta- 
ker, 1885. Price, $1.00. 


A helpful little volume of especial value from the personal investigations 
of the author. The general conclusion is favorable to the statements of 
Josephus in regard to Galilee in the first century. 


De tirzscu, F., Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 91. Price, 75 cents. 


This little volume contains a great amount of information in regard to 
the industrial life of the common people in the time of Christ, and is written 
in an interesting style. 


II. The Geography of Palestine. 


Henpverson, A., Palestine. (In the series of Handbooks for 
Bible Classes.)* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


An admirable handbook, well up to date and generally accurate, both 
in description and maps. 
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SmitH, Georce A. The Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
London: Hoddu & Stoughton. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. Second ed., 1895. Pp. xxv. 692. Price, 
$4.50. 

An exceedingly stimulating volume. Not only is it a thesaurus of the 
best results of modern exploration in Palestine, but, as in no other volume, 
is the history of the land interpreted by its physical characteristics. Especial 
commendation should be given its maps. To read this volume is the next 


best thing to a visit to Palestine.’ Its literary style is attractive although 
somewhat diffuse. 


STANLEY, A. P., Sinai and Palestine. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. Pp. 641. Price, $2.50. 

This classic in scriptural geography is by no means superseded by the 
work of Smith. In its descriptive and suggestive power it still is among the 
best modern works that attempt to show the relation between a people’s 
history and their physical environment. In general, also, its identifications 
are accurate and its maps and colored plates helpful. 


III. The Life of Jesus. 


STackER, J., Zhe Life of Jesus Christ. Various editions. Pp. 167. 
Price, 60 cents. 


A scholarly, and in every way delightful work. It is especially adapted 
to use in bible classes. 


Farrar, F. W., The Life of Christ. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Pp. xv. 472. 


Full of fervid rhetoric and deep religious feeling. It is characterized by 
the author’s generous scholarship and liberality. It is of especial value in 
helping the student to realize keenly the circumstances of his Lord’s life. 


Anprews, S. J., Zhe Life of Our Lord. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891. Pp. xxvii. 651. Price, $2.50. 


Altogether the opposite of the preceding in its avoidance of all literary 
effort. As a result it is not easily readable, but is of the utmost value because 
of its exhaustive essays upon harmony, chronology, and geography. By all 
means it is the most scholarly production along these lines of any American 
scholar. No student of the gospels will neglect it. 


tA review of this work will be found in the coming January number of the 
BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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EpersHEIM, A., The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 2 vols. Pp. xxvi. 698; 
xii. 826. Price, $6.00. 

This is the most exhaustive study on the times of Jesus thus far produced 
by an English scholar. Its chief defects are the absence of any critical 
examination of the sources, occasionally poor exegesis as well as poor har- 
mony, and an excessive pietism. But the merits of the work outweigh these 
defects. Viewed as a series of essays upon the customs and habits of thought 
suggested by the life of Jesus it is masterly and invaluable. If one were to 
own but one life of Jesus, it should be Edersheim’s. 

Weiss, B., The Life of Christ. Eng.trans. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 3 vols. Pp. xvi. 392, 403, 428. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Price, $9.00. 

Especially valuable for critical examination of the sources and deep 
spiritual insight. Though not so versed in rabbinical learning as Edersheim, 
Weiss is one of the greatest critics and exegetes. No one can be in touch 
with modern methods in the study of the gospels who is unacquainted with 
his critical position, however one may accept some of its applications and 
corollaries. There is great need of a life of Christ that shall combine the 
critical processes of Weiss and the Jewish learning of Edersheim with the 
literary exceliencies of Stalker. 


IV. The Teaching of Jesus. 
Bruce, A. B., The Kingdom of God. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’sSons. Pp. xv. 343. Price, $2.00. 


As satisfactory a treatment of the central teachings of Jesus as exists. 
Like all of the author's works it is characterized by critical processes and 
deep religious reverence and insight. 

Horton, Rospert F., The Teaching of Jesus. London: Isbistu, 
1895. Pp. viii. 287. Price, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Horton tells us frankly that his lectures are based on Wendt's 7eaching 
of Jesus,and Beyschlag’s New Testament Theology, with an effort to supply 
that which is found lacking in them. ... . And now our recommendation is, 
that if anyone has set to read these books, he should read Dr. Horton’s first.— 
Expository Times. 

Wenpt, H. H., Zhe Teaching of Jesus. New York: Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. Pp. 408, 427. Price, $4.50. 


An admirable translation of the greatest systematic study of the teachings 
of Jesus thus far produced inGermany. It is marked by all the excellencies of 
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German scholarship, but is free from most of its faults. It is characterized by 
conservative exegesis, acute analysis of the gospel records, and reverent regard 
for truth. It goes far more into details than the work of Bruce, and it exhibits 
more completely the processes by which its results are gained. Its greatest 
defects are seen in its treatment of the Johannine account of Christ’s teach- 
ings. 


FAIRBAIRN, A. M., Zhe Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 


“That mine of learning, masterly historical generalization, avd rich sug- 
gestion has given new strength to the Christian consciousness throughout the 
English-speaking world; and the longer it is read the more generation of 
ideas it will be found to be.”— George A. Gordon, in Christ of Today, p. vi. , 


BryscuuaG, W., The Theology of the New Testament. 


A review of this great treatise, so far as it is concerned with the teaching 
of Jesus, is found on another page. 
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THE HALL OF THE CHRIST AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


By BisHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE central thought of Christianity in this age is Christ — 
his person, his life, his teaching, the spiritual dispensation which 
he founded. It has not always been so. Men have exalted 
doctrine, philosophy, sacraments, ceremonies, priesthoods, eccle- 
siastical constitutions—everything but Christ himself. Men 
who study manhood look now to the man of Galilee. Men who 
study theology seek now “sound words, even the words of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

The critical study of the New Testament tends to exalt its 
one all-dominating character. And this is well. Men who can- 
not understand philosophy can understand biography. When 
they are not able to accept the systematic creed-forms, dogmat- 
ically taught by doctors and councils, they are able to hear the 
wise sayings of the One who walked with his own disciples 
over the hills and through the valleys of Palestine. They see 
him on the human side. They study him in the light of ancient 
life. He is a man again—a teacher, a friend. Approaching 
him from the human side they are prepared for the deeper, the 
loftier revelations of the spiritual kingdom for the manifesta- 
tion of which he became flesh and dwelt among us. More than 
ever do the scholars turn with delight and enthusiasm to the 
study of this ‘great phenomenon.”’ More than ever the special- 
ists of the biblical schools turn to the study of the Christ as 
foreshadowed in prophecy, as revealed in history, as reported in 
literature and glorified in art. 

At Chautauqua, Christ and his gospel have ciietlnted the 
center of all teaching from the first day until the present, and it 
is now proposed to plant in the center of the Chautauqua 
grounds, in the midst of all other buildings at this rural univer- 
sity, a temple especially consecrated to the study of his life and 
530 
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teachings, his relations to the age in which he lived, his influence 
on the race as developed in successive civilizations and the great 
schools of thought which have been created or inspired by his 
presence in the world. 

This building is to be called the Hall of the Christ. It is to be 
a class room for the study of Christ by various grades of pupils, 
from the little children for whom while on earth he showed such 
delicate fondness, to the profoundest scholars who may meet to 
investigate the problems in philosophy, in philology, in literature, 
in art, in social and political life which are created or illuminated 
by his marvelous personality and ministry. The building is to 
be used for no other purpose whatever but to set forth the one 
idea—the germ and fruition of all great religious ideas—The 
Christ. Children will be encouraged to take a simple course of 
reading and study on which they must be examined before their 
admission as students in the Hall of the Christ, and this to 
create a greater interest on their part and to emphasize the value 
of the opportunity to which they are admitted. 

A generous philanthropist who is famous for noble gifts and 
whose name will in due time be announced has made the first 
contribution of ten thousand dollars toward this project. The 
Hall of the Christ will occupy one of the most central, eligible 
and beautiful sites on the Chautauqua grounds. The building 
will be constructed of substantial material, and will be the most 
permanent and impressive in appearance of any building in that 
city by the lake, so solidly constructed that it may last for cen- 
turies, and capacious enough to accommodate on special occa- 
sions an audience of at least five hundred students. 

A room will be set apart for a library of the lives of Jesus 
and for a selection from the most able discussions which litera- 
ture furnishes relating to his person, office, work and influence. 

Another room will be devoted to a collection of the best 
engravings and photographs of the great pictures and statues 
representing Christ —the contributions of the great artists of the 
ages to the interpretation of his personal character. It is hoped 
that before long a copy of Thorwaldsen’s famous statue of Christ 
may be placed within the building. 
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An occasional reverent and beautiful service of worship to 
the Christ will be held, with all that music and devotional litera- 
ture and the spontaneity of personal piety may contribute to this 
end. 

The instruction to be given in the Hall of the Christ will be 
of the most thorough character, prosecuted in the spirit of rev- 
erent love, employing the latest results of the most critical 
study, that students looking eagerly and discriminately into the 
letter of the four gospels may come more fully and more heartily 
to appreciate him who spake as never man spake and whose 
name to this day is above every name. 

The Hall standing in the center of the Chautauqua grounds 
will continually represent the central idea of Christianity and 
exalt him who was in his earthly life the Friend of the friend- 
less, the Saviour of the sinful and whose gospel and spirit are 
today the most effective promoters of true social and political 
reform, and which are daily building up a civilization founded 
upon the broad doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

It is the aim of the projectors to make the building plain 
but impressive, Grecian rather than Gothic in style, suggesting 
as little as possible the ‘ecclesiastical’? and emphasizing the 
true relation between Nazareth, Jerusalem, Rome and Athens, 
the alliance between the highest attainable human culture and 
the holiest personal character that ever shone upon earth, in 
pursuance of the thought that all culture, all material activity, 
all science, all philosophy, all literature, all art, all reform, all 
hope for humanity must center in him. 

Another feature of the Hall of the Christ will be the provi- 
sion of memorial windows and tablets devoted to the memory of 
departed friends—the Chautauquans of all the years since its 
founding. These windows designed by a skillful artist will 
commemorate the various events in the life of Christ from the 
Annunciation to the Ascension. 

In front of the Hall it is expected that there will be a por- 
tico, and from it two arms or semi-circular porches will extend 
enclosing a space in which now and then a large audience may 
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be convened to listen to addresses or sermons. These architec- 
tural ‘‘arms”’ will represent in cenotaphs and statues the great 
characters of the Old Testament by which the Hebrew people 
were prepared for the coming of the Christ, while on the oppo- 
site side shall be represented in similar fashion the great char- 
acters of profane history who were in their times a light unto 
the world and a preparation for the coming of the Man of 
Nazareth. 

This dream of a building will certainly become a substantial 
reality. Shall we have a word of suggestion concerning details 
from Chautauquans and others interested in the plan? 


THE CHRIST CHILD. 
—MURILLO. 
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of Emportant Articles. 


Jesus’ TEACHINGS ABOUT HIMSELF. By REv. JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., in 
his recent book, Our Lord’s Teaching, pp. 31-40. 

Jesus presented himself as a problem to his countrymen, and after he had 
been manifested to them for a sufficient time, the testing questions he put to 
his disciples were these: ‘Whom do men say that I am?” and “Whom 
say ye that am?” On the answer to this latter question it depended whether 
Jesus would find material for the foundation of a church; and when Peter 
answered well, his Master accorded him solemn praise (Matt. 16:16, 17). In 
one respect there was great reserve in his teaching about himself. Not till 
near the end of his ministry (Matt. 16:16, 17; 26:63, 64) did he openly avow 
himself, or allow himself to be declared the Messiah, the Christ. Often 
before, indeed, the consciousness of such a greatness showed itself in inci- 
dental sayings (Matt. 7:22, 23; 12:42; Luke 14:26; John 6:35; 8:12; 
11;25; 14:6). But he long withheld from the Jews the plain announcement 
that he was the Christ. Obviously he did so because this title had been so 
tarnished and carnalized in their thoughts that he would have been quite mis- 
understood, and his death would have come before he had had time to win 
true disciples by his life and teaching. 

Two names he used, the one with equal freedom in Judea and Galilee, 
The Son of Man, the other, mostly in his debates with the Jewish leaders at 
Jerusalem, Zhe Son of God. Both of these were—so far as meeting the 
expectation of the Jews went — titles. Jesus took neither of these 
names from the Old Testament for use, because it was an understood equiva- 
lent for the Messiah ; they were not recognized by the people as distinct Mes- 
sianic titles. They came from his own heart, the expression of his own con- 
sciousness of himself. The first title, the Son of Man, conveys two chief 
truths, the reality of the humanity of Jesus, and the uniqueness of it. He 
expresses by it the possession of true human nature, his community of feeling 
with men, his sharing in human affections and interests, his true experience of 
human life, his liability to temptation, his exposure like other men to hunger 
and thirst, suffering and death. And at the same time he thus described 
himself as the unique and ideal man, the man in whom humanity is summed 
up, and the “ fulness of the race made visible,” the Head and Representative 
of all men. The second title, the Son of God, imiplies the reality of his son- 
ship, and the uniqueness of it. These truths Jesus most frequently pressed 
upon his Jewish opponents in Jerusalem, as recorded in the fourth gospel, 
with a view of proving himself the Son by laying open to them his actual and 
constant filial intercourse with God, in the beauty and perfect naturalness of 
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it which could not be feigned. There is, indeed, in much that Jesus says 
about his intercourse with his Father, nothing different in 4zzd from that son- 
ship with God which is possible for us, and is familiar in the experience of 
all true children of God. But there is a manifest difference in degree. His 
intercourse with the Father is perfect, complete, and unmarred by sin. All 
that Jesus says or does he knows to be of God. He is the Son as no one else 
is, from the perfection of his communion with God, and from the complete- 
ness with which his sonship is realized and constantly lived out. The terms 
in which this communion is described seem to require the doctrinal faith in 
which we have been brought up, that Jesus is of one essence with the Father, 
and one in eternal being with him. In many passages he speaks so that 
nothing short of this seems implied (John 16:28; 17:5; 8:58; perhaps Io: 30% 
20:28). Our faith in Jesus as the Eternal Son of God may stay itself not only 
on the unique communion with God which we see him enjoying, but on his 
own belief and claim and testimony. It is not meant that there are no other 
grounds for this great faith. There is also the apostolic teaching thereto. 
And perhaps if the faith of most Christian people were closely inquired into 
it would be found to rest largely on their own experience. They have felt 
the change and blessing which have reached them through communion with 
Jesus to be nothing short of divine. He has to them, as it has been expressed, 
“the value of God,” and they cannot give him any lower name than that of 
the Eternal Son. 


THE INCARNATION AND THE UNITY OF CHRIST’S PERSON. By the REv. 
PRINCIPAL T. C. Epwarps, D.D., in the Exfositor, October 1895, pp. 
241-261. 

As the fulness and the glory of the incarnation lies in the true, divine 
personality of the Logos, so also the self-sacrifice which the incarnation 
implies is the act of the same Logos. The initiative in the incarnation must 
be ascribed to the Logos; that initiative is an ethical act, a ‘‘ becoming poor” 
(2 Cor. 8:9), based upon a change of metaphysical condition. The apostle 
calls it a self-emptying (Phil. 2:6), which is a word so extreme and emphatic 
that we must beware of making the fact that it is unique a reason for refining 
it away. It was not in dying on the cross that the Son of God began to sacri- 
fice himself, but in assuming human nature into union with his Divine Person ; 
not as if the assumption of itself involved humiliation, for then the humilia- 
tion of our Lord would continue forever. But his incarnation involved his 
divesting himself for a time of the form of God and taking upon himself, 
instead of the form of God, the form of a servant. It is true that he had 
already obeyed his Father’s command by incarnating himself; and, even 
previously to the act of incarnation, he was already from eternity ideally, 
though not actually, a servant, when he was king. But now he took the form 
and position of a servant, in which form it was not competent for him to 
assume the kingship without dying to regain it. 
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The doctrine of the self-emptying of the Logos is found in Origen 
(Hom. in Jer.,1., 7), among the Fathers. But it was not favored in the early 
church, owing to the influence of Athanasius, and to the extreme and con- 
fessedly heretical form in which it was thought to be presented by Apollinarius. 
But the words, “in the likeness. of men,” refer to the humiliation of the Logos 
incarnate. In the Trinity the Second Person is, in idea, human; but through 
incarnation he assumed actually the Aumandike condition, though he continued 
to be God. In this century we are indebted to Thomasius (Christé Person und 
Werk, 1886) for the first elucidation of the kenotic theory. Dr. Bruce has 
subjected it (Humiliation of Christ, Lect. IV.) to very clear and most power- 
ful, but, to my mind, not convincing, criticism. In the first place, he says that, 
according to the Thomasian doctrine, the incarnation involves at once an act 
of assumption and an act of self-limitation, the former an exercise of omnip- 
otence, the latter the loss of omnipotence, and asks, Are such contrary effects 
of one act of will compatible? But there is no contradiction here. In the 
creation of the world God passes from a state of quiescence to a state of 
activity; the incarnation is a Divine Person, withdrawing himself from activity 
that he might be subject to infirmity. In the second place, Dr. Bruce acutely 
observes that the depotentiated Logos seems superfluous, because it implies 
that he has been reduced to a state of helpless passivity or impotence. But 
the kenosis consists of two successive steps. The first step was the laying 
aside the form of God, and this act the apostle dates back in the pre-incarnate 
state of the Logos. It was an infinite act of self-denial, than which a lesser 
would have been impossible to him, as well as incapable of being revealed as 
an ethical example to men. Then, when he had divested himself of his 
metaphysical omnipotence as Son of God, and was “found in fashion asa 
man,” he humbled himself —an expression properly applicable only to a man 
or the Logos as mau—and he humbled himself more than would have been 
possible to any mere man or angel, however perfect, and however much aided 
by the Spirit of God. For our Lord’s moral omnipotence still remained to 
him, and the help of the Spirit was added, which enabled him to become 
obedient unto death, yea the death of the cross, and constituted his obedience 
redemptive— priestly and sacrificial. In the third place, Dr. Bruce objects 
that the kenotic theory introduces a break in the consciousness of the Logos 
as God. This holds good only against certain forms of the doctrine. Quies- 
cence does not mean annihilation. All that is essential is that the Logos did 
not in any way or measure hamper the free activity of the humanity. An 
omniscient or omnipotent man, not in need of the unction and power of the 
spirit, is inconceivable, but a perfectly just and loving man, having the Spirit, 
is not. If the divine side of the complex personality of Christ is the initiatory 
and productive element, the human side is the regulative. 

Among English theologians who accept the doctrine of the kenosis are 
Canon Gore (Bampton Lectures, 1891, Lect. VI.) and Principal Fairbairn 
(Christ in Modern Theology, p. 476). C.W. 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


Lectures and Meetings.—The American Society of Comparative Religion 
announced the following series of addresses during the past quarter. October 
21, “ Recent Outbreaks of Mohammedan Fanaticism and what they Indicate,” 
by Rev. A. P. Atterbury, D.D.; “A Comparison of the’ Hindu Schools of 
Philosophy with Western Thought,” by Rev. S. L. Beiler, Ph.D.; ‘The 
Bhagavad Gita and the New Testament,” by the Rev. J. L. Clark. The 
meetings were held at the Assembly Room of the Methodist Book Concern, 
New York. 

The second series of ‘“ Haskell Lectures”’ on the Relation of Christianity 
to the Other Religions will be delivered by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
D.D., at The University of Chicago in January 1896. His subject is 
stated as “Christianity as compared with the chief historic Religions.”” The 
religions considered and the order of discussion are as follows: Judaism, 
Parsism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism. 

Dr. Barrows has resigned the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago in order to devote himself more entirely to another field of use- 
fulness to which he regards himself as providentially called. This is the 
establishment of the Barrows Lectureship of the University of Chicago. This 
lectureship was founded in October 1894 by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell with a 
gift of $20,000. By its conditions a series of six or more lectures are to be 
delivered in Calcutta and other cities of India every year or every two years 
as may seem advisable. Their general subject is the Relation of Christianity 
to the Other Religions. Dr. Barrows has been chosen to deliver the first 
series of lectures. His conception of its importance has led him to give up 
the work which he has so long and so successfully prosecuted. Of the pro- 
found significance of the new work he thus speaks in his letter of resignation : 
“An unusual and most important responsibility has thus been thrown upon 
me, not only of presenting to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India in 
the chief collegiate and English-speaking centers the questions of the truth 
of Christianity, its harmonies with the truths of other religions, its rightful 
claims and the best methods of setting them forth, but also of laying the 
foundations of a Christian lectureship, already endowed, which is to be per- 
manently maintained in the cities of India.” The interest and sympathy of 
all Christian people will follow Dr. Barrows in his new field. It is the oppor- 
tunity of a prophet of Christianity to do an unspeakably great service to 
humanity. 
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Work and Workers. 


Dr. H. B. SWETE, editor of the new Cambridge text of the Septuagint, 
is preparing an introduction to the Septuagint, for the use of students. 


Two new books upon the Pastoral Epistles are soon to be published by 
the Cambridge University Press (Macmillan, New York), one by Dr. J. H. 
Bernard, of Dublin, the other by the Rev. A. E. Humphreys, late fellow of 
Trinity College. 


PROFESSOR A. C. ZENOS, D.D., who occupies the chair of Biblical 
Theology at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, is about to publish 
a book upon The Elements of Higher Criticism, from the house of the Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. 


A BOOK entitled Zhe Essentials of New Testament Greek has just been 
published by Macmillan & Co., of which the author is Professor J. H. Hud- 
dleston, of the Northwestern University. The aim has been to give in a con- 
cise form those things which a beginner must have in order to enter upon the 
study of the New Testament in its original language. Lessons, exercises, 
text, vocabulary, grammar, syntax, these are the ingredients, and the book is 
a serviceable primer to introduce one to New Testament Greek. 


THE death of Rev. Asahel Clark Kendrick, D.D., LL.D., took place at 
Rochester, N. Y., on October 21, at the age of eighty-six years. He had been 
Professor of Latin and Greek at Madison University, 1832-50, and since 
that time Professor of Greek in the University of Rochester, also teaching 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek for a time in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. He was a useful member, 1875-81, of the American New Testa- 
ment Revision Committee, and a translator and reviser of several great Ger- 
man commentaries. 


SOME years ago Dr. Geikie’s Life of Christ was translated into Russian at 
Moscow, with official sanction. Further recognition has recently been given 
the book. M. Pobiedonostzeff, the Supreme Censor of Russia, acting as 
the official of the Holy Synod, has directed that the book be used in all 
ecclesiastical middle schools of Russia. Also, the Council of the Ministry of 


Popular Instruction and the Committee of Education of the Holy Synod have © 


ordered that the first part of the work be used in all the middle-class schools 
of the empire. Dr. Geikie’s Life of Christ is an interesting and useful book, 
well adapted to the purpose for which Russia has chosen it. For English 
readers there are more accurate works upon the same subject, which are much 
superior to this one. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


To the readers of the BIBLICAL WoRLD is made the first general 
announcement of a plan which will place upon a permanent and widely rep- 
resentative basis the work of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
which has held a tentative existence for more than a dozen years. This 
because, the aim being granted,—the promotion of a true and systematic 
study of the Bible throughout the world,—the best method of bringing about 
the result was yet a matter of experiment. The experimental period has 
now passed. The work of the Institute has become a part of the world’s 
work. The following plan has been devised for the future conduct of this 
work, along the lines already well established and in new directions not yet 
developed. 

The strong points of the plan lie (a) in the organization of the leading 
active biblical teachers of the country for a common purpose (§§ 2, 3, 4); 
(4) the constant training of new teachers in the Gud/ds of the Council, which 
will result in added dignity and a consequent increase of interest in biblical 
teaching as a profession (§ 9); (c) the possibility of increase in the working 
power of the Institute through Councilors and Fellows, in all parts of the 
country; (@) the body of patrons, who, although themselves unable to con- 
form to the conditions of membership, in the Coumncz?, will yet stand back of 
the work in a practical way. : 

The Council has already been organized, and the transfer of the affairs of 
the Institute was authorized at the annual meeting of the Institute directors, 
in New York City, Nov. 29. A list of charter members and patrons of the 
Council will be published in the BIBLICAL WoRLD for January. 

1. The name of the organization shall be THE CoUNCIL OF SEVENTY, in full 
“The Council of Seventy of the American Institute of Sacred Literature.” 

2. The purpose of the Council shall be (1) to associate more closely those who 
desire to promote the study of the Bible from the historical standpoint, and of other 
sacred literatures as related to it; (2) to induce properly qualified persons to undertake 
this work either independently or in connection with another calling; (3) to extend 
through the American Institute of Sacred Literature a wider acquaintance with the 
right methods of Bible Study and their results; (4) to direct the affairs of said 
Institute. 

3. The Council shall consist of persons who believing that the critical need of 
the times is teachers of the Bible properly trained and imbued with the historical spirit, 
(a) having secured a thorough knowledge of a particular portion of the Bible or of 
other sacred literatures as related to it, and (4) having prepared themselves to teach 
the same, (1) shall by the acceptance of membership in the Council pledge themselves 
to accept such opportunities as may present themselves to communicate to others the 
results of their work in Bible Study, and (2) thus express themselves as willing to 
accept the appointments of the American Institute of Sacred Literature in so far as 


such appointments do not interfere with other obligations which they have assumed 
4. The number of members in the Council shall be limited to seventy and the 
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Council shall be divided into three Chambers according as their work pertains to the 
Old Testament, the New Testament, or sacred literatures in general. No Chamber 
shall contain more than twenty-three members exclusive of the President of the Council} 
who shall be reckoned as a member of each Chamber. 

5. The officers of the Council of Seventy shall be a President, who shall be 
Principal of the Institute, a Recorder, who shall keep the records and edit the reports 
of the Council, a Treasurer, who shall also be the treasurer of the Institute, and a 
Trustee, who shall have general charge of the funds of the Council and who shall 
be elected by the Council from among the Patrons, a Master and a Scribe for 
each Chamber. These ten shall constitute the Senate of the Council, to whom shall be 
committed the management of the affairs of the Council in the intervals of its meetings 
and the detailed management of the Institute, which shall include the arrangement of 
courses of instruction, the organization of aggressive work, the selection and appoint- 
ment of instructors. The President shall be elected by a separate ballot of each 
Chamber and a majority of the votes of each of the three Chambers shall be necessary 
to an election. The Recorder and Treasurer shall be elected by a majority of the votes 
of the three Chambers, and the Master and Scribe by a majority of the votes of the 
Chamber concerned. Friends of the work who may consent to render aid in fur- 
thering the purposes of the Council shall be denominated Patrons and their names 
published as such in the documents of the Council. 

6. One-fourth of the Council shall constitute a quorum, provided each Chamber 
is represented. One-third of each Chamber shall constitute a quorum. One-half of 
the Senate shall constitute a quorum. 

7. The charter councilors shall be Messrs.—* 

New Councilors shall be elected by the respective Chambers subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. The rank of Councilors in each chamber shall be determined in 
each case by academic seniority. 

8. Each Councilor shall pay to the Treasurer for the general expenses of the Coun- 
cil and for the work of the Institute the sum of $10 a year, payable semi-annually. 

g. The Council shall hold an annual meeting in the month of December at such 
time and place as may be determined. At this meeting (1) the annual report of the 
President shall be presented ; (2) an election of officers shall take place ; (3) separate 
meetings of the Chambers shall be held for the discussion of special questions. 

10. Each Councilor shall be authorized to organize a Guild of those of his pupils 
(2) who have shown sufficient advancement in biblical work and interest in the 
purpose of the Council to warrant such appointment; (4) who will undertake to 
give earnest attention to the securing of a thorough knowledge of a particular portion 
of the Bible or other sacred literatures; (c) who will make every effort to prepare them- 
selves to teach the same to others; (¢@) who will hold themselves in readiness to 
accept the appointments of the Institute of Sacred Literature so far as such appoint- 
ments do not interfere with other obligations which they may have assumed. All 
appointments to a Guild shall be made annually and shall be confirmed at the annual 
meeting by the Chamber of which the Councilor is a member. Members of the Guilds 
shall (1) be called Fellows of the Council; (2) report through their Councilors to 
the Chamber the work of each year; and (3) pay to the Treasurer the sum of $5.00 a 
year. In filling vacancies in the Council preference shall be given to the fellows. 

11. The Council shall undertake the publication of such pamphlets and documents 
as may be needed for the work of the Institute. 

12. A record of the work of each Councilor and of each fellow shall be preserved. 
This record shall be printed annually and sent to each Councilor and Fellow. 

13. An annual report of the work of the Institute shall be prepared by the Presi- 
dent and shall be published for the benefit of the Councilors and Patrons. 


The work of the Institute in all departments -continues without interrup- 
tion. In this new organization may be seen, however, a most important and 
significant indication of the great future for which the work of the past 
decade has prepared the way. 


* Announcement in BIBLICAL WORLD for January. 
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Book Reviews. 


New Testament Theology. Historical Account of the Teaching of Jesus and 
of Primitive Christianity according to the New Testament Sources. By 
Dr. WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, Professor of Theology at Halle. Trans- 
lated by REv. NEIL BUCHANAN. T. & T. Clark, 1895. Vol. I., pp. xxiii. 
+ 419; IL., pp. xii4- 517. 

Professor Beyschlag in this, as he tells us, his iid ees treats of the 
teaching of Jesus according to the synoptists and according to the Gospel of 
John ; the views of the first apostle, according to the Acts, the epistles of 
James and Peter; the Pauline system (flesh and spirit, Adam and Christ, God 
and the world, the establishment of salvation, the way of salvation, the life in 
the spirit, the Christian church, the consummation of the kingdom); the 
theology of Hebrews; and Johannine conceptions. In this review we are 
concerned only with the author’s presentation of the teaching of Jesus. The 
contemporaneous Judaistic didactic ideas are in no way “indispensable to the 
understanding of the teaching of Jesus . . . . quite apart from the fact that 
we have not sufficient sources at our command to gain a clear conception 
of the state of pre-Christian ideas of the time.” Is the teaching of Jesus, or 
the doctrine about Christ, Christianity? The author occupies a mediating 
position as to this question, maintaining that the teaching has for its back- 
ground a unique self-consciousness, the incomparable significance of his 
person, the latter rather than the teaching as such, accomplishing the found- 
ing of the kingdom of God. Jesus did not come into the world to preach the 
kingdom of God simply, but that there might be a kingdom of God to preach. 
But what is meant by the kingdom of God, or of heaven? ‘The kingdom of 
God in the perfect original order of things which has its home in heaven, in 
order to come down thence and realize itself on earth,—that ideal condition 
which humanity and history are to reach, that God may in his inmost essence, 
as eternal spirit and holy love, fill all and condition all that is in the world,” 
p- 43. Its historical root was theocracy imperfectly realized in the land of 
promise, more vividly in the view of the prophets as the ideal picture 
of the future, but a theocracy the hope of whose realization on earth sank 
lower and lower, till Israel’s eyes were raised to heaven in the hope of 
seeing what they longed for coming thence. There is a striking contrast 
between the conceptions of the kingdom held even by John and Jesus. John 


makes the kingdom act immediately in the way of blessing or condemning ;. 


“his preaching demands conversion, but only demands it, and therefore 

drowns the sweet sounds of promise by the thunders of approaching judg- 

ment.” Jesus regards it from the first as his mission not to condemn but to 

save. Not the axe and the fire and the winnowing fan, but the condescend- 

ing love of God, in virtue of which the spiritually poor may become divinely 

rich, is, rather, the characteristic trend in the Master’s thought. The appar- 
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ent contradiction between the view of the kingdom as at hand and as yet to 
be, Beyschlag resolves at length by reference to progressiveness and growth. 

As to the personal relation of Jesus to the idea of the kingdom, he was 
conscious of bearing in himself personally that very thing which he desired 
to set up in the world. What, then, was Jesus’ thought of himself? From 
the beginning of his public ministry he was conscious that he was the Mes- 
siah. This was the presupposition of all his preaching, but he did not utter 
the name, nor allow others to do so, till a late period. The motive for this 
remarkable procedure is to be found in the gulf that lay between the popular 
idea of the Messiah and his own Messianic consciousness, as well as between 
the popular idea of the kingdom and his own. “If Jesus from the first had 
thrown the exciting name among the people, he would have called forth the 
most fatal misunderstandings and excitements.” He must first beget a purer, 
higher, more spiritual idea of the Messiah, in the mirror of which he might 
be recognized as the Coming One. But, avoiding the name Messiah, he 
gave in lieu thereof the name Son of Man. How is this to be interpreted ? 
By this term Jesus did not mean to describe his human nature, nor to declare 
thereby that his human existence is miraculous, a form of existence not 
original to him (against Meyer), nor to set himself forth as the ideal man 
(against Schleiermacher, Neander, Reuss), nor to show that nothing human 
was foreign to himself (against Baur), nor to emphasize thereby his being a 
son—referring to the seed of the woman—the protevangel (against Cremer); 
but be meant by this expression, furnished him by the well-known passage 
in Daniel, that he was ‘“‘the God-invested bearer of the kingdom that 
descends from above,” I., p.67. But not this name, but the name Son of God 
leads us into the heart of the self-consciousness of Jesus. As the name Son of 
Man designated his office and calling, so the name Son of God designated his 
personal consciousness. He is God’s beloved and God’s likeness. He was 
conscious that he was Son of God before he knew himself to be the Messiah. 
Jesus regarded the divine sonship as resting on inner moral likeness to God, 
but in his case unique because absolute. Yet, inasmuch as the Son of God 
cannot be God Himself, we should not in any way confuse the name Son of 
God with the later name “‘ God the Son,” uttered in the doctrine of the church, 
—a name which sprang from an entirely different world of ideas. Jesus had 
no feeling of consubstantiality with God. His was a purely human con- 
sciousness,—yet sinless. What was Jesus’ thought of God? Beyschlag con- 
troverts the position of Weiss (N. T. Theol. I., p.64) that Jesus had no new 
idea of God to announce, as his God was simply the God of the Old Testa- 
ment. One of his apostles made his whole gospel consist in the revelation of — 
a new and perfect idea of God (1 John 1:5). Jesus first stamped the name 
Father as one proper to God, and meant to express thereby a purely personal 
relation that has no equal,—holy love.. What was Jesus’ conception of man ? 
Recognizing the two factors, body and soul, flesh -and spirit, Jesus saw in 
ethical personality man’s capacity for immortality. Jesus presupposes the 
universality of sin. The best need to be converted. Continuance in sin 
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means the irrevocable ruin of the inner man. What was Jesus’ doctrine of 
righteousness? Here the author's thought is rich indeed, and one despairs 
of adequately expressing it. God is ré\eos in the ethical sense, hence the 
preaching of the kingdom is a preaching of the way of righteousness. In 
the teaching of Jesus this exacting side is fuller than even the announcement 
of grace. He even amended the law of Moses, repudiating parts of it. His 
“fulfilment ” of law was didactic. His religious ethics rest on love to God 
and love to man. In reference to the latter, while the duty of rebuke goes 
with that of placability and forgiveness, the duty of love to forgive remains 
even where there is no apology or change of mind. Jesus does not make so 
much of the former, yet it is the background of all his teaching here. What is 
Jesus’ doctrine of salvation? ‘ Rationalism, in turning back from the doc- 
trine of the church, which was based essentially on Paul, to Jesus’ own plainer 
gospel, received the impression that this gospel is essentially a system of* 
ethics.” This is not the case, else we had therein, not gospel, but law more 
penetrating, more cheerless, more exacting than ever. Jesus presented the 
kingdom of heaven as salvation. The doctrine of righteousness merges into 
a doctrine of salvation. The way of salvation through calling and election, 
conversion and forgiveness, sonship and sanctification, is worked out at length. 
As to the saving significance of Christ’s death, Beyschlag has no comfort for 
the traditional dogmatists. On Matthew 22:28, he remarks: .... “The 
traditional doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, as may be readily conceived, is 
imported into these words the more confidently, that it for once finds here the 
indispensable dvri peculiarto it, which is wanting in almost all the rest of the 
New Testament.” This dyri is best explained by the image of redemption 
from slavery,—in this passage slavery to sin. Jesus cannot have thought of 
paying the debt of death due by others, by enduring death for them, because 
by the presupposition that God neither can nor will be gracious or forgive 
without a dvrfgor, he wouldhave destroyed everything he had up till then 
taught of the’free grace of God, and the forgiveness which depends only on 
the sinner’s return,” pp. 152 ff. The author’s chapters on the church are of 
deep interest, but we refrain from remark, save to note that Jesus came not 
simply to redeem the individual, but society. 

Space will not permit our following the author farther. We return in 
conclusion to his point of view. He properly expects New Testament the- 
ology to rejuvenate dogmatics. But it seems to us that, while his own con- 
tribution is masterful and real indeed, his treatment of the subject is colored 
by his own dogmatic preconceptions. To this criticism he replies, however, 
in his preface. ‘History is not chronicles,” he says, “ but living reproduction 
of the past, and therefore must be to some extent subjective.” This is of 
course true ; and his biblical theology does not merge into biblical dogmatics, 
as has been charged. But at times his allusions to systems of doctrine are 
more than incidental,—so much so that “the scientific impartiality and 
objectivity of his historical account”’ is disturbed by them. Apparently, ¢.g., 
he goes out of his way to oppose the Ritschlians, pp. 6-8. G. B.F. 
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Current Literature. 


BOOKS. 


GENERAL. 
Jahresbericht, Theologischer, hrsg. v. 7. 
Holtsmann, Bd. xiv. (1894), Abth. 2: 
Historische Theologie; bearbeitet v. 
Liidemann, Kriiger, Bohringer, Lésche, 
Werner, Kohlschmidt und Furrer. 
(Braunschweig, C. A. Schwetschke & 
Sohn; 165-398 pp., 8vo.) M. 7.50. 
Keyworth, S. St. Columba, the Story of 
his Life; Heroes of the Cross. (Lon- 
don, J. Hodges, 1895; x-+ 201 pp., 


8vo.) 3s.6d. 
Kubaneck, C. Unsterblichkeit und Un- 
sterblichkeitsglaube. Programm. 


(Iglau, 1895; 56 pp., 8vo.) 
Miller, K. Noch einmal “ Altglaubige ” 


und moderne Glaubige. Illustrirt 
durch Professor Meinholds Schrift 
“Wider den Kleinglauben.” (Leip- 


zig, A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandl., 
1895; 8vo.) M. 0.75. 
Schwab, M. Histoire des Israélites de- 
puis l’édification du second temple 
jusqu’a nos jours; nouv. édit. (Paris, 
Durlacher, 1895; 300 pp., 18mo.) 
Vortrige der theologischen Konferenz zu 
Giessen, geh. am 13. Juni 1895. (Gies- 
sen, J. Ricker, 1895.) 
VIII. Max Retschie: Sohms Kirchenrecht 
und der Streit iiber das Verhiltnis v. Recht 
u. Kirche. 
IX. Frdr. Fléring: Das Alte Testament im 
evangelischen Religionsunterricht. 
aMt. 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
André, T. Le prophéte Aggée. Intro- 
duction, critique et commentaire. 
_ (Paris, Fischbacher ; 367 pp., 8vo.): 
Gampert, A. La Thora. Etude histo- 
rique sur ses origines et son développe - 


ment. (Genéve, impr. Romet; 120 
pp-, 8vo.) 

Haupt, Paul (editor). The Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament. 

Part 14. The Psalms, edited by J. Wellhausen. 

M. 6. 

Part 20. The Books of Chronicles, edited by 

R. Kittel. M. 6. 


(Leipzig, T. C. Hinrichs, 1895; 4to.) 


Ludwig, R. Uber Genesis 4,7. [Aus 
Sitzungsber. d. K. béhm. Gesellsch. d. 
Wiss.] (Prag, F. Rivnac; 4 pp., 8vo.) 

Io d. 

Mez, A. Die Bibel des Josephus, unter- 
sucht f. Buch v.—vii. der Archaeologie. 
(Basel, Jaeger & Kober; 84 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 2.40. 

Perles, F. Analekten zur Textkritik des 
Alten Testaments. (Miinchen, Th. 
Ackermann, 1895; vi-+95 pp., 8vo.) 

M. 2.40. 

Voight, C. Einige Stellen des Buches 
Hiob. (Gymnas. Progr., Lauban, 1895; 
31 pp., 4to.) 

Wright, G. H. B. Was Israel ever in 
Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition. (Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate, 1895; 406 
pp-, 8vo.) 7s.6d. 

Wellhausen, J. Israelitische und Jiidische 
Geschichte. 2te Aufl. (Berlin, G. 
Reimer, 1895; 378 pp., 8vo.) M. 9. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 

Baldus, A. Das Verhiltniss Justins des 
Martyrers zu unseren synoptischen 
Evangelien. (Inaugural-Dissertation, 
Miinster, 1895; 35 pp., 8vo.) 


Boileau, M. J. Les Epitres ou les Lettres 


inspirées de l’ap6tre saint Paul. Para- 
phrase. (Paris, Retaux; 612 pp., 8vo.) 


Regular readers of the BIBLICAL Wok Lp will notice that because of the unusual 
number of contributed articles, less space is given to the various departments. 
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The Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture 


By the Rt. Hon. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, M. P. 


This famous work comprises a series of articles written 
for the SunDay ScHOOL Times by Mr. Gladstone, and issued 
in book form by special arrangement with their distinguished 
author. How the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
affairs after he has weighed the evidence which the critics have 
brought against it, and what are his convictions regarding the 
Book of books, will appeal to every thoughtful person as 
worthy of the closest attention. In this book Mr. Gladstone 
is at his best. 350 pages with portrait and facsimile letter of 
introduction to his American readers. Price, $1.00. At 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By;H."CLAY TRUMBULL. - 


In this volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his personal 
studies of the Orient for the use of Bible students and Bible 
scholars. It is very different from a mere book of travels in 
the East, or from a miscellaneous collection of Oriental illus- 
trations, while it has the advantages of both, and more. 
Among the subjects treated are Betrothals and Weddings, 
Hospitality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and Praying, 
Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea of “The Way,” The 
Oriental Idea of “ Father,” The Samaritan Passover, etc. The 
, book contains topical and scriptural indexes, with some thirty 

illustrations characteristic of Eastern life. 437 pages, gilt top. 
Price, $2.50. At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 

) 


publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO.. 


1031 Walnut St. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kindly mention THE Worip when writing regarding advertisements. 
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A REMARKABLE RECORD 
THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


For Sunday-Schools and Bible Classes 


First issued in 1891. Now used in almost all evangelical denominations, and in all parts 
of the world. Translated by missionaries into SPANISH, TURKISH, ARMENIAN, SYRIAC, 
TELUGU, BENGALI, and JAPANESE. 


THE NEW COURSE FOR 1896 IS ON THE 


Teachings of Christ 


Studied in their Chronological Order and Historical Connections. 


Prest. ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., Newton Theological Institution, 
Consulting Editor. 


This Course of lessons is designed to present an outline study of the principal 
teachings of Our Lord in such a way that the immediate occasion of each of them shall 
be made clear, and its divine power and wisdom be felt. The lessons are prepared in 
the profound conviction that the greatest need of the world today is a better knowledge 
of Christ, and that the best way to obtain that knowledge is by the careful study of His 
life and words as recorded in the Gospels. 


BIBLE CLASSES will find this new course, in the senior grade 
especially adapted to their needs. It presents 
the teachings of Our Lord in a most attractive and suggestive manner, and affords a 


large number of GREAT TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 


THE EVANGELIST and CHRISTIAN WORK, of New York, and THE WATCHMAN, of Boston, 
will publish weekly Editorial Notes on these Lessons, beginning Jan. 1, 1896. 


LESSON TITLES OF THE FIRST QUARTER. 
(Titles Copyrighted.) 


1. Tue New Brrtu. Its necessity and Nature. (John 3: 1-13.) 
2. Tue Way or Satvation. The Love of God in the Gift of his Son. (John 3: 14-21.) 
3. THe WorsuiP OF THE FATHER. Discourse with the Woman of Samaria. john, ch. 4.) 
4. Jesus THE FuLFILMENT OF PropHecy. The Rejection in Nazareth; with an abstract of Messianic 
Prophecy. (Luke 4: 16-30.) i 
5. THe Power To Forcive Sins. Teachings at the Healing of the Paralytic. (Mark 2: 1-22. 
6. aay af Sy Son WITH THE FatHeR. Teachings after the Miracle at the Pool of 
ohn, ch. s. 
7. Tue True Saspatu Law. The Son of Man the Lord of the Sabbath. (Mark 2: 23-3: 6.) 
8. eae ee The Character and Mission of the Members of the Kingdom. (Matt. 5: 1-16; 
uke 6: 20-26. 
9. THe Law oF THE KinGpom oF HEAVEN. Its Relation to the Old Law. (Matt. 5: 17-48.) 
zo. THE Lorn’s Prayer. Teachings about Almsgiving, Prayer, and Fasting. (Matt. 6: 1-18.) 
1x. Ricut Conpucr Towarp Gop. Serving and sting him Supremely. (Matt. 6: 19-34.) 
a2. Riut Conpuct TOWARD MEN. Doing as One Would be Done By. (Matt. 7: 1-12.) 
13. Tue Two Ways. The Way of Wisdom and the Way of Folly. (Matt. 7: 13-27.) 


In January, 1896, The International Lessons begin a six months’ study of the 
Gospel of Luke. During that time the older classes in schools using that system will 
find it greatly to their advantage to take this new Course on the Teachings of Christ, 
instead of going through the usual routine of miscellaneous topics from a single 
Gospel. This is an opportunity never before offered. For free specimen copies, 
etc., address 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Kindly mention THe Wortp when writing regarding advertisements. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
IMPORTANT REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA. 


New Edition. Entirely revised and rewritten. Complete in 10 volumes. 8yo. 
Cloth, $30.00; cloth uncut, $30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edition of 1895. Royal 8vo. 1 volume. Sheep, $12.00; half Turkey or half 
Russia, $15.00. 

2 volumes. Sheep, $15.00; half Turkey or half Russia, $18.00. With Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE’S 


Dictionary of English Literature and British and American Authors. With 
Supplement to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors. By John Foster Kirk. Complete in 5 volumes. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; half 
morocco, $55.00. 


New Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00; cloth gilt, $3.50; 
half calf, gilt, $5.00; Turkey antique, $7.00. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS’S 


Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Royal 8vo. Cloth. ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” 2 volumes, “ King Lear,” “Othello,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” “As You Like It,” “The Tempest,” and “A ot el Night’s 
Dream,” per volume, $4.00. 

10 volumes. Half morocco, gilt top. Sold only in sets, $50.00. 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


13 volumes. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top, per set, $36.75. 

Each volume sold separately as follows : 

Chambers’ Concise Gazetteer of the World, $2.50; The Writer’s Hand-Book, 
$2.50; Brewer’s Historic Note-Book, $3.50; Brewer’s Reader’s Hand-Book, 
$3.50; Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, $2.50; Brewer’s Dictionary of 
Miracles, $2.50; Edwards’ Words, Facts and Phrases, $2.50; Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionary, $2.50; Roget’s Thesaurus, $2.50; Ancient and 
Modern Familiar Quotations, $2.50; Soule’s Synonymes, $2.75 ; Hand-Book of 
Literary Curiosities, $3.50; Gleanings for the Curious, $3.50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and 
accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, 
with the Pronunciation of their names in the Different Languages in which 
they occur. By JosepH THomas, M.D.,LL.D. Royal octavo. Sheep, $12.00; 
half Russia, $15.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; half Turkey morocco, marbled edges, $12.00 ; 
half Russia, marbled edges, $12.00; half Russia, vermilion edges, $12.50; full 
Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; full Russia, vermilion edges, $16.50; full 
Turkey, marbled edges, $16.00; full Turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. The 
above styles, with Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of the price. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Kindly mention THe BrsticaL Wor.p when writing regarding advertisements. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


5 AND 7 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


WHOLESALE BOOK DEALERS, 
Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, School, Club and Society 


LIBRARIES, 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade of the 
country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly searching the 
market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellaneous and difficult book 
lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence with 
Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List selected from the standard and recent 
publications of all publishers mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


WHOLESALE BOOK DEALERS, 


5 AND 7 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT NEW. BOOKS 


STUDIES IN THE MOSAIC INSTITUTIONS. 


The Tabernacle, the Priesthood, the Sacrifices, the Feasts of Ancient Israel. By W. 
G. Moorehead, D.D., Professor in the United Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Xenia, O. A valuable treatise on the religious rites and ceremonies of the Jews, 
showing the vital connection between them and the truths of Christianity as taught in 
the New Testament. [Illustrations of the Tabernacle, Court, Furniture, etc. 

12mo, cloth, handsomely printed. Price $1.25. 

THE SWORD OF THE LORD, and How to Useit. By Major D. W. Wuirt- 
TLE. Contains two series of “Forty Questions” with answers,—(1) “From Chris- 
tian Workers,” about the best equipment for work ; (2) “From Inquirers;” with con- 
venient tables, etc., for reference, and a plan for reading the Bible through in one year. 

Vest-pocket size, flexible leather, thin paper. Price, 25 cents me¢, postpaid. 


AT HAND. A Pocket Vocabulary of Daily Duty and Privilege. By M. R. 
Drury, D.D. Introduction by Francis E. Clark, D.D. An admirable text-book for 
workers. 

niform in size and binding with “‘Sword.”” Price 25 cents xe¢, postpaid. 

HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS. WNew edition, revised. A Manual of Scripture 
Texts and Readings. By M. R. Drury, D.D. Introduction by Rev. Geo. F. Pente- 
cost. The best manual of the kind published and the most complete. Many thousands 
have been sold. Printed on fine, thin paper, uniform in size and binding with above. 
Price, 25 cents me¢, postpaid. Extra leather, 50 cents met. 


A HAPPY LIFE. By Mary Davies STEELE. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. An 
exquisite volume — “ A Woman Living, Thinking, Doing, Loving, Hoping, Suffer- 
ing.” An essay which is true literature of a high order. 


W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 
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FOR 
INTELLIGENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


THE INTERWOVEN GOSPELS. A continuous narrative in the words 


of the Evangelists; interleaved pages showing the Harmony. 
According to the American Revised Version. Full indexes, refer- 
ences, etc. Minth Thousand. Five Maps. Cloth, red edges, $1.00 ; 
full seal, gilt edges (Pastor’s style), $2.00. 


An original idea . . . unique. . . 


useful. The text is that edited by the late President Hitchcock 


[preferred readings and readings of the American revisers embodied] which is recognized in this country 
as the best translation of the best Greek text yet given to the world.”—7he Outlook, N. Y. 
“‘ This carefully executed work is of especial value to all Bible teachers.”—7he Chautauguan. 


** This excellent piece of work.” Advance. 


H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS. 


Bible Studies. Readings, Genesis to Ruth, 
with Familiar Comment. Cr, 8vo, 438 pages, 
$1.50. 

He had a rare faculty of stripping a difficult sub- 
ject of technical and scholastic rubbish. .... 
Commend themselves alike to common sense and 
scholarly sense.””—Pror. Marvin R, VINCENT, 
Union Theol. Sem., New York. 


“* Suggestive and inspiring treatments of the 
themes which they discuss.” —Bzblical World. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. Three vols. in 
One. I. The Personal Element; II. Social 
and Religious Machinery; III. Method of 
using Christian Doctrines. Cloth, 960 pages, 
$2.00. 

“* Many of the sources of his extraordinary power 
are clearly set forth in these characteristic lec- 
tures.”—New York Observer. 


A Book of Prayer. From unpublished Notes of 
his Ministrations, Compiled by T, J. 
woop. Cloth, r6mo, 75 cents, gilt $1.00. 

** As atreasury of suggestion to young Christians 
who have yet to learn the naturalness and ready 
helpfulness of prayer, this little book will be inval- 
© prayers themselves must 
prove sources of strength, of comfort, of light, and 
of radiant hope to any thoughtful reader,”—Z/- 
worth Herald; Chicago, 


Sermons. 4 volumes; $1.50 per volume, 


Patriotic Addresses. 
Evolution and Religion. x volume. 
Send for iést. 


rt volume, $2.00, 


$1.50. 


A NEW LIBRARY. 


The best Productions of the Best 
Authors of all times and countries. The 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations (15,000 
references), and the exquisite ///ustrations 
of Poems from Recent Writers, give fresh 
completeness to the matchless Bryant 
Library of Poetry and Song. Adout 
1,100 pages in artistic bindings. One and 
Two Volumes. Solicitors Employed. 

By its attractiveness, character and 
scope, it must refine the taste and widen 
the literary horizon of every home it enters. 

The New York Tribune says: “It has taken 
rank as the most complete and satisfactory book 
of the kind ever issued. ’’ 
Plymouth Pulpit. Sermons of 

H. W. Beecuer, in Plymouth Church, Sept. 
1868 to Sept. 1873. Ten Volumes in Five. The 
Set, $12.50 met. 

This set of books — whose contents are as fresh, 
as hopeful, as vitally applicable today as when they 
were uttered — will be full of interest and help to 
any reader ; while toany Clergyman or Student, they 
will be mines of noble and stimulating suggestion. 
Every Theological Library should have them, 

‘They are magnificent discourses. I have often 
taken occasion to say that Beecher is the greatest 
preacher that ever appeared in the world. This 
judgment is soberly considered and deliberately 

ronounced,”’—Rev. JosEPH PARKER, D.D., City 
emple, London, Eng. Author ‘“‘ Concio ad 
Clerum,” “‘ The People’s Bible,” etc., 


THE HYMNAL FOR SCHOOLS. A new book of the first class, contain- 
ing no musical triviality, but good music, composed for expressing 
the sentiment of fine hymns, yet well within the ability of average 


scholars. 


special rates for quantities. 


Edited by Cuas. T. Ives and R. H. Woopman, organ- 
ists, choirmasters, and school music directors. 
Send for Sample Pages. 


Price 50 cents; 


* Nothing has ry appeared so nearly ideal.”—Cuas, Curnpert Hatt, D.D., First Presbyterian 


Church, Brooklyn, 


** A fine example of choice work,”—7he Congregationalist. 

** A wholly admirable book.”—7he /ntertor, Chicago. 

** Superior to any other book for schools which I have seen.””—T. T. MuncErR, D.D. 

is altogether the best book of the kind.””—Dr. NicHotas Murray ButLer, Columbia College, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


New York. 


47 East 1oth St., New York City. 


Kindly mention THE BrsticaL Wortp when writing regarding advertisements. 
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STANDARD | 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Quotations of the New Testament from the Old. 
By FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D.D. 


READY ABOUT JANUARY FIFTEENTH. 


This work, in a very thorough and exhaustive manner, treats of all the quotations made from the 
Old Testament by the writers of the New. It takes up the fact of their being made for the most part from 
the Septuagint rather than from the Hebrew. The principles of quotation obtaining in the time of the 
New Testament writers are brought out by abundant illustrations from classical literature, and the various 
objections to the form and method and accuracy of the New Testament quotations are satisfactorily met 


by the appeal to ey literature. The work will be a standard one, will fill a place not hitherto fully 


occupied, and wil 


Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. 

By RoBerRT STUART MACARTHUR, 

D.D. 12mo, 336 pages, $1.25. 

“Grand Sermons full of ringing, rousing utter- 
ances.””— 7he New York Observer. 

Christian Teaching and Life. 

By AtvaAH Hovey, D.D., LL.D., 

12mo, 286 pages, $1.25. 

Gives a comprehensive summary of the entire 
area of Christian doctrine in its sources, applica- 
tion, and possible development. . 

The Moral Conflict of Humanity and 
Other Papers. 

By A. C. KENpRICK, D.D., LL.D. 

I2mo, 270 pages. Portrait of the au- 

thor. $1.00. 


Many friends and pupils mourn the recent death 
of Dr. Kendrick and will doubtless be glad to have 
this collection of his best thoughts on many themes 
in their possession. 

An Outline of Systematic Theology, 
by E. H. Jonnson, D.D., And of 
Ecclesiology, by HENRY G. WEsTON, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 383 pages, $2.50. 


The Argument for Christianity. 
By GrEorGE C. LoRIMER, D.D. 
480 pages, $2.00. 


arguments strong and convincing.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


I2mo, 


need to be in the hands of all our scholars and studious men. 


The Ministry of the Spirit. 
By A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 
pages, $1.00. 

20,000 coptes sold, 


“‘Incomparably the best book on the subject I 
have ever read.””—Joseph Cook. 


I2mo, 234 


How Christ Came to Church. 
The Pastor’s Dream. A Spiritual Auto- 
biography. By A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 
I2mo, 147 pages, 75 cents. 


The History of the English Bible. 

By Pror. T. Harwoop PATTISON, 

D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, 280 pages, 

$1.25. 

Bright and animated.” —Presbytertan Quar- 
terly. 

The Parchments of the Faith. 
By Rev. GEORGE E. MERRILL. 
288 pages, $1.25. 

** Mr. Merrill’s style is pleasing, and his open- 
ing chapter at once engages the interest of the 
reader, who finds the narrative a fascinating one 
to follow.”—The Literary World. 

Papers and Addresses of Martin B. 

Anderson, LL.D. 

Edited by Pror. WILLIAM C. Morey, 

PH.D. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.50. 

Of special interest to students. 


I2mo, 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. ATLANTA. 
Kindly mention THe Wor-p when writing regarding adverti 
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NO MONEY ASKED IN ADVANCE. 


INTERLINEAR 
GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 


Published by ARTHUR HINDS & CO., New York 


THE OCCASION OF IT. 

Immediately following the issue of the series of Interlinear Translations of the 
Greek and Latin Classic writers, the publishers began to be pressed by requests so 
numerous and so urgent to issue an interlinear translation of the New Testament, that 
they decided to acquiesce. Hence this volume whose popularity with clergymen has 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 


FACTS ABOUT IT. 

Nearly 700 pages. Eight editions sold to clergymen in the first thirteen months, 
—two of these in less than six weeks. Orders from Ceylon, India, Japan, Hawaii, and 
the rest of the world. Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from actual purchasers. 
Not one dissatisfied. 

DESCRIPTION OF IT. 

Two Greek texts; the standard Greek text in the body of the work, and the vari- 
orum readings of the Elzevir text of 1624, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Wordsworth, in the foot notes. Two English texts: the King James’s version in 
the margin, and the Literal version, careful, accurate, and conscientious, interlinear 
with the Greek text in the body of the work. 


VALUE OF IT. 

The clergyman wholly unacquainted with the Greek can identify the literal render- 
ing of any phrase or word. That word may be “ the word that tllumines,” like the word 
“love” instead of “ charity,” in I. Cor. xiii., or the word “cloths,” instead of “ clothes,” 
in John xi. 44. A mentor to one rusty in his Greek, and a stimulus to painstaking 
study. Saves the busy pastor much needless turning to lexicon and commentary. 


SOME WORDS IT. 

‘‘Constantly at my elbow.’’ ... ‘‘ A daily help. 
* cost.’ ‘*A boon to preachers.’’.. . ‘‘ Exceeds re far all you have claimed for it.’’ 
Splendid work.’’ . . . ‘*‘Wish I could have had it in early life.’’ . . . ‘‘ The typo- 
graphy, paper, and general make-up are all one could desire.’’ . . . ‘‘ A veritable vade- 

mecu 
HOW TO GET IT. 
Cut out the Order Blank below, fill in all the blank spaces, and mail it cor- 
rectly addressed to us. Jf om receipt of the Work you judge that it does not come up 
to your expectations, return it at once at our expense. 


No [oney Asked in Advance. 


To ARTHUR HinpDs & Co., 4 Cooper Institute, New York City: 

Please send me one ‘“‘Interlinear Greek-English New Testament,” as 
described in the Christmas ‘‘Biblical World,’’ of the style checked below, for 
which I will pay you 

One-third of the price on the first of next month. 

One-third of the price on the first of the month next following. 

One-third of the price (the balance), on the first of the second month following. 
Send the Edition checked thus 


. ‘* Will be worth ten times its 


One Copy Divinity Circuit Style, - - $5.00 
One Copy Half Leather Style, > * - = $4.00 
One Copy Plain Cloth Style, = = - - $3.00 
(Name in full) Rev. 
Pastor of- 
Postage or expressage to be 
by A & Co, Post-office, 
Date, County, 
Nearest Express Office ts at State, 


Any clergyman one to remit the whole amount with order, may deduct zo per cent., — 
saving 30 a a go cts., or 50 cts., according to the particular style ordered.—Chris 
* Biblical World.” 


Kindly mention THe BisticaL Wor.p when writing regarding advertisements. 
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The Aims of the Journal. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGy aims first, to assist profes- 
sional students of society in perfecting methods of research, in correlat- 
ing divided labor in social science, and in organizing all kinds of socie- 
tary knowledge. 

The second aim of the JouRNAL is tomake results of special research 
available to all intelligent persons who are interested in social progress. 
The most profound students of fundamental social problems will be 
engaged to present in the pages of the JoURNAL, in a form so far as 
possible freed from merely professional technicalities, the maturest 
sociological conclusions. 

The Journat will thus attempt to render an indispensable service to 
business men, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and teachers who wish to 
know more about principles underlying social order, and who cannot 
afford to waste time upon discussions of social schemes which beg the 
preliminary questions of principle. 

The JourNaAL will put its readers in possession of the best thought 
upon every department of theoretical sociology, and it will also enlist 
experts to explain the most important efforts now in progress for 
social improvement. The effort will be made to show the relations 
that exist between these distinct departments of thought and action, so 
that they may not appear to be independent or possibly antagonistic. 

The JourNAL will not be the “organ” of any school of sociological 
opinion. While the editorial responsibility rests with the Department 
of Sociology in The University of Chicago, the JourNaL will be a 
medium for the best sociological thought of all schools. 


Demand for a Journal of Sociology. 


The demand for a Journal of Sociology is a consequence of the 
increasing philosophical and popular demand for a reliable Scéence of 
Sociology. The Science is needed to take the place of irresponsible 
opinions about social relations. 

The fact of human association is more obtrusive and relatively more 
influential today than in any previous epoch. Whatever modern men’s 
theory of the social bond, no men have ever had more conclusive evi- 
dence that the bond exists. 

The distinguishing mental trait of our age is undisciplined social self- 
consciousness. We know just enough about social contacts to regard 
man as the animal that makes the most trouble for its own species. 

All sorts and conditions of men are today inventing or accepting 
wnfiuential social theortes. The narrower and more superficial a social 
philosophy, the more dogmatic and dangerous are its adherents. 
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These facts constitute a strenuous demand for authentic social philos- 
ophy. Different divisions of Sociology have accordingly developed 
with wonderful rapidity during recent years. 

In view of these developments in popular and scientific thought, 
a journal of Sociology is needed in the United States to be a clearing house 
for professional and non-professional sociologists. ‘There is call for a 
journal which will assist investigators of social relations to compare 
and mature methods and to communicate results. 

To be most useful a journal of Sociology should be under the control of 
investigators who believe that science not only tolerates but prescribes intel- 
ligent social action aimed at improvement of the conditions of human life. 
Sympathy and science ought not to work at cross purposes. A journal 
of Sociology is needed, therefore, which, while aiming to find the most 
efficient means of progress, shall discourage the growing popular 
impression that short cuts may be found to universal prosperity, and 
shall discountenance utopian social programmes. 

The University of Chicago has guaranteed financial support of THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, which will try to satisfy the require-. 
ments thus indicated. 


The Contributors. 


Among the Apvisinc Epirors of the JouRNAL are some of the 
foremost sociologists of the world. These and others have promised to 
be among our regular contributors. Articles prepared for the JouRNAL 
by eminent scholars and publicists of Europe will represent the latest 
phases of sociological scholarship and of social effort abroad, and simi- 
lar contributions by our ablest American investigators will represent 
American society and American Sociology. 

The scope of the JourRNAL is best indicated by the contents of the 
numbers already issued. 
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Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan. 
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Art,” “The Lily Among Thorns,” “ Brave Little Holland,” etc. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
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A Singular Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Second Edition. $1.25. 
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The hero is a fine conception well sustained, the heroine charming and noble. . . The book © 


abounds in brilliant and beautiful passages, is intensely interesting, and points a noble moral.” —The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

* This very readable story is fresh, bright, graphic, deeply pathetic, eloquent, powerful.”—Mew 
York Times. 
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A Victorian Anthology. 
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A Subscription to The Century Magazine. « never more abreast of the 


ue, een em times than now,” says the New-York / endent, *‘ \t never disappoints us,” 
TH writes the critic of the New-York Zimes. he leading magazine feature of the 
ILLUSTRATED coming year will be a new novel by Mrs. was rf War , author of *‘ Robert 
@MONTHLYe Elsmere,” ‘‘ Marcella,” etc., which Zhe Century has secured, with all rights of 
serial publication in England and America. Novelettes by W. D. Howells, F. 


MAGAZI NE Hopkinson Smith, Mary Hallock Foote and Amelia E. Barr will appear, with 
Niswepesteeeies important contributions from Marion Crawford, Henry M. Stanley, George Ken- 
See a nan, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, Dr. Albert Shaw, and many other well-known 


writers, The November Century is the Anniversary Number, celebrating the 
beginning of the fifty-first volume. December is a great Christmas issue, con- 
taining a complete novelette by Rudyard Kipling, reproductions of twelve of 
Tissot's famous paintings of the life of Christ, etc. The volume begins with No- 
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in St. Nicholas is illustrated. A subscription costs $3.00, and the publishers will send a handsomely 
printed certificate to those who wish to use a subscription as a Christmas present. 


The Century Dictionary. A gift that will be most welcome to any one. ‘The great 
standard encyclopedic dictionary of the English-speaking world, without a rival in its special field. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. Whitney and a corps of specialists. Send to the publishers for particulars. 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. A new and revised edition just issued of 
this marvelous pronouncing and defining dictionary of proper names in geography, biography, myth- 
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One volume. Send to the publishers for particulars. 


Jungle Books by Rudyard Kipling. re original 
Jungle Book, now in its 23d thousand, unanimously pronounced a classic. 
The Second Jungle Book, just issued, containing the latest of these remark- 
able stories. great number of ornamental cuts, initials, etc., scattered 
through the book are by Mr. Kipling's father. Each Jungle Book, in hand- 
some cloth binding, about 300 pages, $1.50. 


Electricity for Everybody. Telling in untechnical language 


just what everybody wants to know on this subject. By Philip Atkinson ; 100 
illustrations, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. i 


Beautiful Art BooKs. patch and Flemish Masters, en- 


gravings by Timothy Cole, with text by John C. Van Dyke, the engravings 
including reproductions from Rembrandt, Hals, Rubens, and many others. 
Superroyal octavo, 192 pages, cloth, $7.50. (Two limited editions; particulars 
on request.) Old Italian Masters, engravings by Timothy Cole, with text by W. J. Stillman, $10.00. 


Books on Municipal Government. Municipal Government in Great Britain 
and Municipal Government in Continental Europe, by Dr. Albert Shaw, two books that are invalu- 
able to all who are interested in the matter of municipal reform; 8vo, about 500 pages each, $2.00. 

Poems by James Whitcomb Riley and Others. poems tere at Home. 
containing the best work of the famous Hoosier poet, illustrated by E.W. Kemble; cloth $1.50; vel- 


lum, $2.50; Five Books of Song, by Richard Watson Gilder, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50; The Winter Hour, 
by Robert Underwood Johnson, $1.00. 
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Books of Travel. The Mountains of California, by John Muir, the Californian naturalist, of 
whom Emerson said ‘‘ He is more wonderful than Thoreau.” Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. Across Asia 
ona Bicycle. The story of the remarkable trip of two young American students ; illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50. Siberia and the Exile System. Mr. George Kennan’s standard work on this subject; illus- 
trated, two volumes, cloth, $6.00. A Handbook of English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell; 500 pages, cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. An Errant Wooing. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison's romance of the Mediterranean, with reproductions of photographs, $1.50. 
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Christmas Suaqaestions 
° i 


Small books in Exquisite Bindings. 4 madeira party, by Dr. S. Weir ns 


Mitchell; full sheep binding, stamped with rich pasion. $1.00. The Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac, 
written and illustrated by George Wharton Edwards, $1.00. Thumb-nail Sketches and P’tit Matinic’ 
Monotones, by the same author, respectively $1.00 and $1.25. Notes of a Professional Exile, passing + 
impressions at Homburg, by E, S. Nadal, $1.00. 7 


A New Cook Book. Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book, hag ono | receipts for dishes ‘ 

adapted to all parts of the country, with a New England Kitchen by Susan 
Coolidge. Of use to the inexperienced as well as to the trained cook; everything \\ 
clear, proper time for cooking dishes, manner of serving, emergencies, etc. - 
Economy and the resources of the average kitchen kept in mind. Illustrated with 
150 photographic reproductions of dishes; unique and attractive. 600 pages, $2.00. 


Books of Biography. A new edition of the Personal Memoirs 
of U. S. Grant, now published by this Company, set from new type, printed on 
fine paper, with new maps, illustrations, etc., and revised by Col. Frederick D. s 
Grant. A handsome “library edition” of one of the most famous books of J 
modern times. In two volumes, cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $10.00; three-quarter 
levant, $15.00. Abraham Lincoin: A History. The authorized life of Lincoln, yy 
by his private secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, —‘‘a classic in the literature of #Z 
the world.” Trade edition reduced in price. Ten volumes, 5,000 pages, 300 y 
full-page illustrations, cloth, $20.00; sheep, $30.00; half morocco, $40.00; # 
three-quarter levant, $45.00. Abraham Lincoln; Complete Works, comprising * 

his speeches, letters, state papers and miscellaneous writings. Really a record of Mr. Lincoln's lifeas @ 

related by himself. ‘‘ It at once takes its place in every American library of any pretensions "" Two 
volumes, 8vo, cloth, $10.00; full sheep, $12.00; half morocco, $15.00; half levant, $15.00. Wash- “* 

ington in Lincoin’s Time. Reminiscences of the great War President and of statesmen and politicians 
of his time, by Noah Brooks; 300 pages, $1.25. Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire, by ~ 

Anna L. Bicknell, who was for nine years a resident of the Tuileries and connected with a family in § 

the court of Napoleon III.; beautifully illustrated, 275 pages, $2.25. Sénya Kovalévsky. e ks 

authorized American edition of a work which is exciting great attention in Europe. Mr. Gladstone @q 

says, ‘‘ I! have found it a volume of extraordinary interest"; 300 pages, $1.50. Autobiography of he 

Joseph Jefferson. One of the most delightful biographies of our generation, $4.00. Edwin Booth. 

Recollections by his daughter, with Booth’s letters to her and to hisfriends. Richly illustrated, $3.00. 34 

The Reign of Queen Anne, by Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, with full-page illustrations printed in two 

colors ; rich binding, $6.00. Women of the French Salons, by Amelia Gere Mason. Anentertaining 

volume issued in beautiful form, $6.00, 5 


New Novels. An Errant Wooing, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a romance of travel, illustrated 
with photographic reproductions of views in Gibraltar, Tangier, etc., 258 pages, cloth, $1.50. 
The Princess Sonia, a romance of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia Magruder, illustrated by Gibson, $1.25. 
prema Bp les, village life in Holland, by Anna Eichberg King, illustrated by Edwards ; cover imita- 

ion of Delft, $1.50. 


For Boys and Girls. (AU richly illustrated.) Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, a new book, by 
Howard Pyle, with the author's illustrations ($2.00); A Boy of the First Empire, a story-life of Napo- 
leon, by Elbridge S. Brooks ($1.50) ; The Horse Fair, famous horses of history 
and mythology, by James Baldwin ($r.50) Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, a 

delightful Arabian-Nights story, by Albert Stearns ($1.50); Hero Tales from 

American History, by Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, descri 

tions of famous battles and of American heroes ($1.50); a new Brownie Book, 
The Brownies Through the Union, by Palmer Cox ; four other Brownie Books, 
all full of pictures and amusing to young and old (each $1.50) ; Bound Volumes 
of St. Nicholas, bound in two parts for the past year, a thousand pages and a 
thousand pictures, stories, articles, poems and jingles ($4.00). Books by Mary 

' Mapes Dodge include: Donald and Dorothy, new edition ($1.50); The Land 

of a stories of Holland ($1.50); When Life is Young, verses for boys and 
girls ( ~y The Century Book for Young Americans, the story of the govern- 

ment, by Ibridge S. Brooks, with preface by General Horace Porter, is a 

standard book in homes and schools,—200 engravings ($1.50); other books for boys and girls pub- 

lished by The Century Co. are bv Charles F. Lummis, Mrs. C. V. Jamison, Oliver Herford, Peter 

Newell, Walter Camp, Brander Matthews, Joel Chandler Harris, Tudor Jenks, W. O. Stoddard, 

Maurice Thompson, Charles E. Carryl, and others. 


Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New York, for a copy of the ‘‘ Portrait Catalogue.” 
Ask to see the Century Co's books at the stores. Sold everywhere or sent by the publishers. 


Please mention THE BisticaL Wortp when writing regarding advertisements. 
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MACMILLAN’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


New Volume of the‘ Ex-Libris Series.” 
Bookbindings. 
Old and New: Notes of a Book-Lover. 
By Branper Matruews. With numerous Illus- 


trations. Imperial 12mo, satin, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00 net. 


John La Farge. 


Considerations on Painting. 


Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. 


By Joun La Farce. 12mo, buckram, $1.25. 


The [larvellous Adventures of 
Sir John Maundevile, Kt. 


Being His “— and Travel which Treat- 
eth of the ay to Jerusalem and of the 
Marvels of Ind with Other Islands and 
Countries. 


Edited and profusely illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. 
With a Preface by Joun CamERoN Grant. With 
130 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Just Ready. By Grace King. 


New Orleans, 
The Place and the People. 

By Grace KurnG, author of “ Monsieur Motte,” 
** Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” ‘‘ Balcony Stories,” 
ng With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 

2.50. 


Prophecies, Miracles ana Visions 
of St. Colomba (Columcille), First 
Abbot of Iona, A. D. 563-597. 


Written by St. Adamnan, Ninth Abbot, A. D. 679- 
704. t2mo. Paper cover. 40 cents 


The Songs of the Holy Nativity, 
Considered, 1. As Recorded in 
Scripture; 2. As in Use in the 
Church. 

By Tuomas Denany BERNARD, M.A., Canon and 


Chancellor of Wells. x2mo. Parchment cover. 
Red edges, $1.75. 


Six Letters on the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. 

By Fenton Joun Antuony Hort, D.D., some- 

time Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s 


Reader in niga. in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 1r2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Some Thoughts on Christian 
‘Religion. 
Being Seven Addresses Given During His 
Visitation in June, 1895. 
By W. Boyp Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon and 


on. Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


New Book by Mrs. Brightwen. 
Inmates of my House and Gar- 
den. 


By Mrs. BriGHTWEN, author of ‘‘ Wild Nature 
Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by Theo. Ca- 
reeras. r2mo, cloth, $1.25. (Uniform with 
Sir John Lubbock’s “Pleasures pf Life,” etc.) 


Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic Literature. 


Edited by J. ArmiraGE Rosinson, B.D.; Hon. 
Ph.D. Gottingen, Hon. D.D. Halle, Norrisian 
of Divinity. Vol. IIl., No. 2, The Fourth 
Book of Ezra. By the late Prof. BENSLY anc 
M. R. 7.7% Litt.D. 8vo. Paper. $1.50 net. 
Vol. III., No. 3, Euthaliana. By the Editor. 8vo. 
Paper. $1.25 


Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. 
New Volume. (Completing the New Testa- 


ment.) The Epistles of Timothy and Titus. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


By the Rev. A. E. Humpureys, M.A., Rector of 
Fakenham, Norfolk. 16mo. Cloth. 80 cents 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


By WittiaM SHAKESPEARE. Profusely illustrated 
by Roperr Anninc BELL. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by IsrazEL GoLLancz. Small 4to, 
cloth, extra, $e.00. 


The Growth of British Policy: 
An Historical Essay. 

By Sir J. R. SEexey, Litt.D., K.C.M.G., formerly 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
zzmo. Cloth. Pages (Vol. I.) xxiv +436; (Vol. 
II.) 403. $3.50 met. 


Outlines of Psychology, Based 
upon the Results of Experimental 
Investigation, 


By Oswatp Kipg, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Wurzburg. Translated from the 
German rd 3) by Epwarp Braprorp TITcHE- 
NER, Sage Professor of Psychology in Cornell 
University. 8vo. Cloth. Pages xi+462. $2.60 
net. 


Old Testament History for 
Junior Classes. 

By the Rev. T. H. Sroxog, D.D., late Head Mas- 
ter of Kings College School, London. Part I. 
From the Creation to the Settlement in 
Palestine. With Maps. 16mo, Boards. Pages 
xii+259. 60 cents, met. 


Three [lonths in the Forests of 


France. 

A Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Irish 
Saints in France. With Numerous Illustrations. 
By Marcaret Stokes, Honorary Member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, etc., etc. Small: 4to. 
Cloth. Pages 291. Price, $5.00. 


An Introduction to the Articles 
of the Church of England. 


By the Rev. G. F. Macizar, D.D., and the Rev. 
W. W. Wituiams, M.A. 12mo. Cloth, Pages 
447. Price, $2.50, net. 


John Knox. 


_A Biography. By P. Hume Brown, author of 
**Life of George Buchanan.’’ In 2 volumes. 
8vo. Cloth. Pages 358+336. Price, $7.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Kindly mention THE Bisticat Wortp when writing regarding advertisements. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Modern Readers’ Bible. 


A Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary Form. 


THE PROVERBS. (Wisdom Series.) Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Ricuarp G. 
Moutton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

The pu’ of this series has regard to the Bible as part of the world’s literature, without reference 
to questions of religious or historic criticism. 


The Universities of Europe in Miscellaneous Studies. 


the Middle Ages. A Series of Essays by Walter Pater, Late 

By Hastincs Rasupa tt, M.A., Fellow and Lec- Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for the 

turer of Hertford College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo, pee by Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow of Oriel 
cloth, $14.00 lege. x2mo, cloth, $1.75. 


NTENTS.—Vol. I., Salerno, Bologna, Paris; 
Vol. II., Part 1, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Large Paper. Only roo copies, printed on John 
Scotland, etc.; Vol. [1., Part 2, English Universi- | Dickinson & Co.’s handmade paper, $3.00 e?. 
ties, Student Life. 


Heredity and Christian Problems. 


By the Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. :12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“This book is, not an attempt at anything original in the way of scientific investigation ; it takes facts 
that are now the commonplaces of science and endeavors to apply them to some of the problems that face 
every Christian thinker and worker, and, indeed, almost every man of every phase of faith who seeks the 
welfare of his fellowmen. It is not offered as a solution of ever-recurring problems, but it is hoped that it 
may help at least a little toward their solution.—Z.atract from Preface. 


Historical Essays Pascal and Other Sermons 
— late J. B. Licurroor, D.D., Lord Bishop of | By the late R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., D.C.L., Dean 
trham. r2mo, cloth, $1.50. of St. Paul’s, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Letters of Matthew Arnold. 1848-1888. 


Collected and arranged by GrorGe W. E. RussELt.’ 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Uniform with 
Matthew Arnold’s Complete Works. 
The task of collecting and arranging these letters was undertaken in obedience to the wish of Mrs. 
Matthew Arnold, and of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Foster, and Miss Arnold of Fox Howe. Matthew Arnold 
intained a correspond with bers of his family, and from that correspondence most of 
these letters have been taken, but several of great interest and value have been added by the kindness of 
friends and acquaintances, 


Christ’s Musts College Sermons. 
By the late M.A. Edited by 
By ALEXANDER Mac.aren, D.D. 12mo, cloth, Rev. the Hon. W. H, FREEMANTLE, 
.A., Dean 


$1.50. of Ripon. r12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


New Book by Mrs. Oliphant, author of **Makers of Venice,” ‘Makers of Florence,” etc. 


The Makers of Modern Rome. 


In Four Books. I. Honorable Women Not a Few. II. The Popes Who Made the Papacy. 
III. Lo Popolo; and the Tribune of the People. IV. The Popes Who Made the City. 
By Mrs, OxipHant. With numerous illustrations by JosEpH PENNELL and Briron RIvIERE, 
engraved on wood by Octave Lacour. 12mo. 
rge-paper edition. Limited to 100 copies, Superroyal 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


The Oxford Church Movement. | The Constitutional History and 


Sketches and Recollections. By the late G. Constitution of the Church of England. 
WakeE.inc. With an Introduction by Earl | Translated from the German of FeL1x MAKowER, 
Nelson. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. Barrister in Berlin. 8vo, cloth, $3.75 et. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. 


By the late R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, Rector of Whatley, Fellow of 
Oriel College. 12mo, cloth (Eversley Series), $1.50. 


The Ecclesiastical Expansion of | A Selection of Passages from 


England in the Growth of the Plato for English Readers. 
Anglican Communion, From the Translation by B. Jowett, M.A., late 

The Hulsean Lectures for 1894-1895. By ALFRED Master of Balliol College and ee Professor 
Barry, D.D., D.C.L., formerly Bis of Syd- of Greek in the University of Oxford. Edited, 
ney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. with Introduction, by M. J. Knicut. 2 vols., 
r2mo, cloth, $1.75. | r2mo, cloth, $3.50 ez. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Kindly mention THE BisticaL Wortp when writing regarding advertfsements. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
New Educational Books. 


A Manual of Greek Antiquities. 
By Percy GARDNER, M.A., Litt. D., University of Oxford, and FRANK BYRON JEVONS, 
M.A., Litt.D., University of Durham. 


The present work is an ope = to compress into a single volume, for the use of students, a general sur- 
vey of all the main branches of Hellenic Antiquities: Social, Religious, and Political. The endeavor has 
been to present to the English reader the elements of the subjects in a more readable form than now exists. 


Warwick Library of English Literature. 


A Series of Literature Guide- Books in which each volume will be devoted to the history of some single 
literary growth, including representative illustrations. Each volume will be issued with critical introduc- 
tion and notes. The series will form a library suited alike to the general reader and to the student of liter- 
ature. 


The first volume, now ready, is The English Pastorals. Selected. With an 
introduction by EpMUND K. CHAMBERS. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Children’s Stories in American Literature. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


Miss Wright here continues her attractive presentation of literary history begun in her ‘‘ Children’s 
Stories in English Literature.” Elliot, Irving, Cooper, Prescott, Holmes,}Longfellow, Hawthorne, Mrs. 
Stowe, Whittier, Poe, and Emerson, are here treated with constant reference to that side of their works 
and personalities which most nearly appeals to children. 


Civilization During the Middle Ages. 
Especially in its Relation to Modern Civilization. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 
Professor of History in Yale University. 8vo, $2.50. 


Professor John Fiske: ‘* \t goes over ground with which I am oeey familiar. The medizval 
was the part of history which I used to teach at Harvard. I have read Professor-Adams’ book with 
care, and with deep interest. It is a masterly piece of work, and fills a place which no other book in Eng- 
lish supplies. To the student approaching the subject of medizval history it is indispensable. 


History of Religion. 


A Sketch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and Practices and of the Original Charac- 
ter of the Great Systems. By ALLAN MENZIES, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St. Andrews. 12mo, 438 pages, $1.50 me?. 


Rhetoric, Its Theory and Practice. 

By AusTIN PHELPs, D.D., late Professor in Andover Theological Seminary, and 
HENRY ALLYN FRINK, Ph.D., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Public Speak- 
ing in Amherst College. 317 pages, cloth, 12mo, $1.25 met. 

Herbart and the Herbartians. 
By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. Cloth, 268 pages, 
I2mo, $1.00 mez. 
Latin Literature. 
By J. W. MacKAIL, Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.25 met. 


Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for Circulars and Descriptive Catalogue of our 
New Books. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
1537157 Fifth Avenue, = New York. 


Kindly mention Tue Bisticat Wor.p when writing regarding advertisements. 
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“A decided advance on all previous commentaries.—THE OUTLOOK. 


The International Critical Commentary 


On the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. — 


Issued under the Editorship of Prof. CHARLES A. BricGs, D.D., Prof. S. R. 


Durham. 


FUTURE VOLUMES BY 


Prof. T. K. CHEYNE, Oxford 


Prof. FRANCIS BROWN, 
Union Theol. Sem. 


Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, Edinburgh 
Pres. W. R. HARPER, Chicago 
Prof. C. H. TOY, Harvard 

Prof. E. D. BURTON, Chicago 


Prof. MARVIN R. VINCENT, 
Union Theol. Sem. 


Prof. EDWARD L. CURTIS, Yale 
Prof. A. F. 
am 


bridge 
Rev. JOHN P. PETERS, 
New York. 
Prof. R. H. CHARLES, Oxford 
Prof. E. P. GOULD, Philadelphia 
and numerous others. 


DRIVER, D:D., Oxford, and ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., University College, 


VOLUMES NOW READY: 


DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, $3.00 met. 
* This I find ior to he i i 
uage, upon L. Custis. Yale 


JUDGES. By Prof. GrorGE Moore, Andover. 
Crown 8vo, $3.00 met. 
‘*The typographical execution is worthy of the scholarly 


character of the contents—and hi pes praise could not be given 
it.”"—Prof. C. H. Tov, Harvard University. 


. ROMANS. By Prof. Witt1aM SANDAY and Rev. 


A. C. HEADLAM, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $3.00 
net, 


**We do not i to d_ this aren | on 
Romans as the best yet written in English.”—Church Stan- 


ard. 


“One of the most valuable collections of Theological works in print.” — 


N. Y. EXAMINER. 


The International Theological Library 


Edited by Prof. C. A. BricGs, D.D., and Prof. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 


VOLUMES BY 
Prof. S. R. DRIVER, Oxford 
Prof. NEWMAN SMYTH, Yale 
Prof. A. B. BRUCE, Glasgow 
Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, Edinburgh 
Prof. 8S. D. F. SALMOND, Aberdeen 


Prof. FRANCIS BROWN, 
Union Theol. Sem. 


Prof. G. P. FISHER, Yale 
+ Principal FAIRBAIRN, Oxford 
Prof. ROBERT FLINT, Oxford 


Prof. A. V. G. ALLEN, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. A. C. McGIFFERT, 
Union Theol. Sem. 


VOLUMES NOW READY: 


APOLOGETICS; OR CHRISTIANITY DEFEN- 
SIVELY STATED, By Prof. ALEx. B. BRUCE, 
Univ. of Glasgow. Cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. 

«The entire book is excellent. The work is one of preémi- 
nent value for educated laymen, as well as for clergymen.” — 

Prof. Gzorce Harris, Andover. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 

OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Prof. S. 

R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. Cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. 

“It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English 

language on the literature of the Old Testament, and fully up 

to the present state of research in Germany.”—Prof. Pxivie 
Scuarr, D.D, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By NEwMAN SmyTH, 


D.D., New Haven. Cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. 


“It is a noble book. In treating Ethics from the Christian 
oe of view, Professor Smyth has made a notable contribution, 


h philosophically and practically."—Zxtract from a. 


Letter of Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Kindly mention THe BrsticaL Wortp when writing regarding advertisements. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


An Entirely New Edition of 


Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopzedia 


Complete in Eight Volumes averaging 908 pages each; 
130 colored Maps, including plans of the chief 
cities of North America ,and Europe, 
and over 3,000 Engravings. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 


President of ‘the University of Wisconsin, 


Editor-in-Chief. 


Thirty-six Department Editors, all eminent scholars. Three Thousana 


Contributors, all specialists, who sign their articles. 


President ANDREws, of Brown University, says: 


“Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia . . . is one of the best, if not 
the very best, extant for ready reference upon the great topics, past 
and present, of human knowledge and interest.” 


SELAH MERRILL, LL.D., ex-United States Consul at Jerusalem, says 
that 


“It is a treasure well worth the outlay.” 


Send for Prospectus and Specimen Pages. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 


243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Kindly mention THe BrsticaL when writing regarding advertisements. 
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Notable Books on 
Economics and Sociology. 


CROWELL’S LIBRARY OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 
Edited by Prof. RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D. 


University of Wisconsin, 


SOCIAL THEORY. A Grouping of Social Facts and Principles. By JoHN Bascom, 
ao of “‘ Ethics, Sociology,” etc. (Vol. 7, in Crowell’s Library of Economics and Politics.) 12mo, 
1-75 

THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Prof. Davip Kiney, University of Illinois. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE 5 Ay gg OF STATE DEBTS IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Prof, Wm. A, Scorr sity of r2mo, $1.50. 

SOCIALISM AND "SOCIAL REFORM. By Prof. RicHarp T. Ey. (Fifth 
Thousand.) x12mo, $1.50. 

AMERICAN CHARITIES. By Prof. AMos G. WARNER, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni; 
versity. r2mo, $1.75. (Second Thoisand.) 

HULL HOUSE (CHICAGO) MAPS AND PAPERS. By Residents of Hull House 
Settlement. 8vo, $2.50; with Maps mounted on cloth, $3.50. 

PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. A work dealing with crime, prisons and 
reformatories, By Dr. F. H. Wings. 12mo, $1.75. (Second Thousand.) 


IN PREPARATION: 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN WEALTH. By Dr. Cuas. B. Spanr, 


Associate Editor of the Outlook. 
IRRIGATION. By Prof. CHas. D. Marx, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY IN THEIR ECONOMIC nee ay the 


Hon. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Division of Forestry in the Dep Washing- 
ton, D, C. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By Prof. Geo. E. Howarp, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. 


PROF. RICHARD T. ELY’S WORKS. 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. (Fifth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.50. 
PROBLEMS OF TODAY. (Fifth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.50. 
TAXATION IN AMERICAN CITIES. (Fourth Thousand.) 12mo, $1.75. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. (Eighth Thousand.) 12mo, 90 cts. 


SOME OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. History of the Christian Church. 
Seven Essays delivered before the School of Ap- By H. C. Suexpon, Professor in Boston Univer- 
plied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass. 12mo, $1.50. sity. 5 volumes. 8vo, per set, $10.00, 
lev. lurch. $2.00. 

Social Reform and the Church. Modern Church. Part L ror 

oun Commons, Professor in Indiana erm Vaurch. Fart 2-00. 
Cloth. 16mo. Gilt top. 75 cts. Modern Church. Part III. $2.00. 


“Up to date and trustworthy.” —7he Outlook. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


100 Purchase Street, BOSTON. 46 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
A special price will be made for introduction for class use. 


Kindly mention Tue Bisticat when writing regarding advertisements. 
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THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 


POPULAR SKETCHES FROM OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


BY 
CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, 
Doctor of Theology, and Professor of Old Testament History in the University of Kénigsberg. 


Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s Moses. Pages, 200. Price, Cloth, 
$1.00, 


A concise but eloquent account of the course of development and significance of 
the prophetic religion of Israel according to the latest and most approved researches. 
Discusses the meaning of prophecy, outlines the religion of Moses, gives a new 
attempt at a historical valuation of Elijah, examines the productions of the prophetic 
literature in the chronological order established by Old Testament inquiry, portrays 
the historical conditions (Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece) and the contem- 
porary environment of the prophets, characterizes their achievements, and assigns to 
each his logical and organic position in the development of Israel’s religion. The 
book may be characterized as a brief sketch, giving the salient and important outlines, 
of the religious history of Israel from Moses down to the time of the Maccabees. It 
has met with an unusually favorable reception in Europe. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Edited by Charles Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Pages, 184. Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, $1.25. 


“George John Romanes’s ‘Thoughts on Religion’ will rank among the most valuable books the 
century has produced. . . . It would be difficult to overestimate its value and importance. ... . It 
is not in any sense one that appeals to the vast body of readers. The language used is in the highest 
degree exact and scientific as befits a found and tained research into the most abstract be, cigs of 
thought and investigation. To the full enjoyment and appreciation of it the reader must necessarily bring 
widely extended reading and study in the same fields, as well as a perfect comprehension of the thought 
methods employed. Nevertheless, even to the general reader, who readily grants that the methods of 
pees J esa ove examined by competent judges and found true, or at least that there is a strong prob- 
ability of the scientific accuracy of these hods and an ab of conscious deception, the conclusions 
reached are so simply stated and at the same time so intensely alive that they arouse the most profound 
interest.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Other works by the same author: Darwin and After Darwin. Part L., 
The Darwinian Theory. $2.00. Part Il., Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions: Heredity and Utility. $1.50. The two to one order, $3.00. 
An Examination of Weismannism.* $1.00. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA 


ACCORDING TO OLD RECORDS. 
Told by PAUL CARUS. 


With Table of References and Parallels, Glossary and complete Index. 
Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, $1.00. 

“‘A [Japanese] translation of The Gospel of Buddha is just finished. The sacred books of Bud- 
dhism are so numerous that its beginners are at a loss how to begin their oy and it has been our endeavor 
to sketch out Buddha’s doctrines plainly and concisely. Your book just fills the place.”—7he Rt. Rev. 
Shaku Soyen, of the Zen Sect, Kamakura, Japan. 


Send for catalogue and sample copies of THE Monist and THE Open Court. 
CHICAGO: 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


324 DEARBORN ST. 


Kindly mention Tue Brsticat Wortp when writing regarding adverti 
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Che Biblical World 


Is the only American journal devoted exclusively to the study of 
the Bible. Its platform is that of progressive, constructive knowledge 
of the Scriptures. It is believed that the best that can be known and 
discovered about the Bible, the best methods and the best scholarship 
are none too good for the people and should be 
given to the people as fully and as speedily as 
possible. The WoRLD is therefore a 
popular journal, intended to aid the busy min- 
ister, the Sunday-school teacher, the intelligent 
layman, all earnest students of the Scriptures: 
The attention of former and present subscribers, 
as well as all interested in Bible study, is invited 
to the announcements for the coming year. 


PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE 


Announcements 


THE REV. PROFESSOR ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D.D., of Glasgow. Four Articles on 
New Testament Theology. (1) The Teachings of Christ in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. (2) The Pauline Epistles. (3) The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
(4) The Fourth Gospel. 

PROFESSOR RICHARD G. MOULTON, of Chicago. Twelve 
Old Testament Selections, each arranged according to its 
special literary form. 

THE REVEREND W. H. P. FAUNCE, D.D., of New York. (1) 
Paul before Agrippa. (2) Three Studies in Expository 
Preaching. 

THE REVEREND PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH, of 
Glasgow. Two articles on Subjects in Old Testament 
Theology. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, of Chicago. Three 
articles on Biblical Passages Paralleled in other Sacred | prorgssor r. G. MOULTON 
Scriptures. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D., of Yale University. A new translation in 
modern English of Paul's Letter to the Romans. 

PROFESSOR ERNEST D. BURTON, of Chicago. Four articles descriptive of Apostolic 
Life and Teaching. 

THE EDITOR will contribute during the year ten studies iz outline on The History of Old 
Testament Prophecy, with full references to the best literature. (1) Events, Stories, 
Sermons, Predictions—/¢he Contents of Prophecy; Definitions, Literature. (2) Pro- 
phetic Situations, véz., Amos, Isaiah, Zephaniah; ‘he Principles of Prophecy. (3) 
Prophecy before Israel's occupation of Canaan. (4) Prophecy during the time of the 
United Kingdom. (5) Prophecy of the Northern Kingdom. (6) Prophecy of Isaiah 
and his contemporaries. (7) Prophecy of Jeremiah and his contemporaries. (8) 
Prophecy of the Babylonian Captivity. (9) Prophecy of the Restoration. (10) The 
last days of Prophecy. 


| | 


Articles on subjects to be announced bave been promised by tbe 
following eminent scbolars and writers: 


THE REVEREND JOHN WarTSsON, D.D. (“IAN Mac LAREN”), of Liverpool. PROFES 
SOR CASPER RENE GREGORY, of Leipsic. ProFessor J. S. Riccs, of Auburn 
ProF. F. C. PorTER, of Yale Divinity School. THE REv. JAMES STALKER, 


D.D., of Glasgow. PRoF. CHARLES PuH.D., of Evanston. 
PROFESSOR J. Henry THAYER, D.D., of Harvard. PRroFEssor J. T. MAR- 
SHALL, of Manchester. THE REVEREND H. A. KENNEDY, of Callender, Scot- 
land. THE REVEREND GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., of Edinburgh. PROFESSOR 
F. K. SANDERS, PH.D., of Yale University. 


war 


One or more articles on the following subjects 
will appear during tbe year: 


PHASES OF THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING. (1) By PRo- 
FESSOR THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN, Head Professor 
of Geology in The University of Chicago. (2) By HAR- 
LAN CREELMAN, PH.D., of Yale University. 


MOSES, HIS AGE AND HIS WORK. By PROFESSOR 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, PH.D., of Colgate Universty. 
PROFESSOR G. B. STEVENS 


THE THEOLOGICAL TEACHING FOR THE TIMES. By the 
REVEREND PROFESSOR GEO. B. FOSTER, of The University of Chicago. 


THE IDEAL ELEMENT IN PROPHECY. By the REVEREND PROFESSOR S. BURNHAM, 
D.D., of Colgate University. 


Some Plans Prepared for the Hew Wear of Unusual Mnterest to 
Students of the Bible. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES with portraits will fappear as 
follows: 


(1) Some Leading Scotch Scholars: Professor Marcus 
Dods; Professor Salmond; Professor A. B. Davidson. 
Prepared by PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE, of Glasgow. 


(2) Some Leading German Scholars: Professor Adolph 
Harnack; Professor Bernhard Weiss; and others. Pre- 


pared by JAMES HARDY ROPES, of Harvard University. PROFESSOR B. WEISS 
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VITAL QUESTIONS OF BIBLICAL SCIENCE, such as the series of articles on ‘‘ What 
Higher Criticism is Not,’’ which aroused so much interest last year, will receive 
attention during the present volume. The following articles, in the form of analytical 
studies with ample references, have been definitely promised : 


(1) The Kingdom of God, by PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, 
(2) The Trustworthiness of the Book of Acts, by PROFESSOR ERNEST D. BURTON. 
(3) The Book of Deuteronomy, by the Editor. 


HOW I MAKE AN EXPOSITORY SERMON? will be answered 
in brief articles by the REVEREND J. B. GOUGH PIDGE, 
D.D., of Philadelphia; The REVEREND GEORGE A. 
GorpDOoN, D.D., of Boston; The REVEREND JOHN 
HEMPHILL, D.D., of Louisville; The REVEREND D. B. 
HAHN, of Springfield, Mass. 


HOW SHOULD THE BIBLE BE STUDIED? will receive com 
sideration from eminent specialists. 


(1) The Bible at Home. By BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT; 
The REVEREND GEO. DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


(2) The Bible in the Sunday School. By P. S. Moxom, 
D.D., of Springfield, Mass.; W. H. BUTRICK, D.D., 
of Albany, N. Y. 


(3) The Bible in Young People’s Societies. By JOHN WILLIS BAER, of Boston; 
L. A. CRANDALL, D.D., of Chicago. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS reproduced in facsimile and described will form a new feature for 
1896. Such important remains as the Moabite Stone, the Black Obelisk of Shalman- 
eser, and others, will be portrayed and their relation to biblical history and life 
explained. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EXPLORATION will be in charge 
of Dr. James Henry Breasted, whose acquaintance with 
practical excavation and knowledge of the fields and 
workers ensure an unusual degree of efficiency to this 
department during the year. 


A DEPARTMENT OF QUESTIONS will be undertaken in 1896. 
Difficult and perplexing subjects on which subscribers 
may desire light will be considered by members of the 
editorial board and by eminent specialists to whom the {5 
editors may submit the queries for answer. It is believed PROFESSOR J. H. THAYER 
that this feature will prove very useful and attractive. 


It will be seen from the above that THE BIBLICAL WORLD is to become even more than 
before 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


Portraits of distinguished scholars, reproductions of ancient monuments, famous pictures 
of Bible s¢enes and characters, and representations of biblical sites, will form a most attractive 
feature. 
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Special Mumbers 


in continuance of the unique ‘* C/rist’’ number of the year 1895 will be provided this year. 
The editors announce that the June number will be specially 
devoted to 


BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY 


This number will be illustrated with pictures of monuments, 
sites and objects of deep interest to Bible students, will contain 
translations of the important Assyrian documents bearing on the 
Old Testament, will record the course and results of excavations, 
etc. The December number will be given to 


ISAIAH, HIS ‘LIFE, TIMES AND TEACHINGS 


PROFESSOR C. R. GREGORY 


Full particulars will be announced later. 


will continue and make more effective the long established and 

favorably regarded older characteristic features. EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Biblical will be candid, fearless and construc- 
World tive. SYNOPSES OF ARTICLES will 

be fuller and of a wider scope. NOTES 

AND OPINIONS will be developed. 

WORK AND WORKERS will keep the reader informed of the 
scholars and their work. COMPARATIVE-RELIGION NOTES 
will continue their enlightening and scholarly contributions. 
BOOK REVIEWS will gtow fuller, but equally scholarly and 
judicial. CURRENT LITERATURE will be full and helpful to 
the book buyer. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE will furnish its helpful suggestions. No energy 
will be spared by the editors and publishers to make the new PROFESSOR W. SANDAY 
year of THE BIBLICAL WORLD superior to the past. 


The subscription price of The Biblical World a 
is $2 a year, payable in advance, for the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, and $2.50 a year 
for foreign addresses. of the 

To new subscribers for 1896, this beautiful 


“Christ’’ number, will be sent free. 


Thousand Pages 


Fresbest Thougbt 


All remittances should be made payable to | on 
the order of The University of Chicago. 


Address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


University Press Division, 
Chicago, Illinois. Two Dollars 


for 
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VOLUME VI, DECEMBER, 1895 


NUMBER 6. 


We 


The Aniversity of Chicago Press 


$2.00 A YEAR. , 25 CENTS A COPY, 
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JOURNALS PUBLISHED 


w#BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Continuing the Old and New Testament Student. Published 
est monthly. Large 8vo, 80 pages. Vol. VII. of the new series 
will begin with issue for Jan. 1896. Subscription price $2.00 
a year tor the United States, Canada, and Mexico; $2.50 for 
other Countries in the Postal Union. Single numbers, 20 cts. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Published bi-monthly. Volume I. began with the issue for 
July, 1895. Large 8vo, about 100 pages. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year for the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 
$2.50 a year for other countries in the Postal Union. Single 


copies, 35 cts. 
THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Published quarterly. Large 8vo, about 140 pages. Volume 

et IV. began with the issue for December, 1895. Subscription 
ice, $3.00 a year for the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 

$3.56 a year for other countries in the Postal Union. Single 


numbers, 75 cts. ; 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


Published semi-quarterly. Large 8vo, about 120 pages. 
Volume IV will begin with the number for January, 1896. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year for the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico; $3.50 for other countries in the Postal 
Union. Single numbers, 50 cts. 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


Published monthly, excepting July and September. Large, 


wt 8vo, about 100 pages. Fully illustrated. 


Volume 


will begin with the issue for January, 1896. Subscription 
price, $4.00 a year for the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; $4.50 for other countries in the Postal Union. Single 


copies, 50 cts. 


HEBRAICA 


Published quarterly. Large 8vo, about 60 pages. The 
current volume is Pwo, Subscription price, $3.00 a 
year for the United States, Canada, and Mexico; $3.50 for 
other countries in the Postal Union. 


ut 


The University of Chicago Pie, Chicago, Illinois. 
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FREE Sweet 
A “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK, “tver 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 
ture. Has gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. 
It stands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. deep. 
Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain, 


99 
OR “e «erp JQUA PRECLINING 
It can ve adjusted to any Position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining, Asyno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully- 
grained three-ply veneer back. The 
seat, head and foot rests are uphol- 
stered with silk plush in crimson, 
old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
| strong and perfectly simple in con- 
struction. Itis fully guaranteed. 

« Our soaps are sold entirely on 
_ their merits, with a guarantee of 
purity. Thousands of families use 
them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


100 BARS “ SWEET HOME” SOAP . $5.00|)1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 
Enough to last an average family one full nfallible Preventive of Soret... 
year. For all laundry and household pur- nequaled for washing , 
poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP 3 ¥ 4s 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . .70/4 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME . 
A perfect soap for flannels. porre refined, popular, lasting. — 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90/, JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM 2B 
A unequaled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin, 4 A P 
COMPLEXION SOAP. BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER. 
site for ladies ar hard 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP + 30/1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP .  .25/1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP . . 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 25 THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you — the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. ‘The Larkin plan saves you ha/f the cost —saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these 
facts. 

If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if yous 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
resent for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received.\, 
eer money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pro= 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


Booklet Handsomely llustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
Betab. 1875. Incor.is0a, THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kindly mention Tue Bisticat Wortp when writing regarding advertisements. 
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Known the 


world over--- 


WATCH” 


“BUILT LIKE 


Are you on our list for 1896 Catalog? 
If interested in BICYCLES would you not like to ride one which 


NEEDS REPAIRS 
Write Us! 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
274, 276, 278 Wabash Ave. (B) : CHICAGO. 
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CONTINUING.~ 
+ 


The Old and New Testament Student 


NOVEMBER, 


Guibersity of Chicago Press 


Lonpon: LUZAC & CO., 46 Great Russert W.C. 


HE WorLp 

ERNEST D. BURTON PRICE: | 


“GEORGE $GOODSPEED. ROBERT F. HARPER: 


NOVETIBER, 1895 


FRONTISPIECE: Portrait of the Rev: Professor W illiam Sanday, D. D. 


Il. Evrrortat: Definitions of Religion the Study Non: Christian 
Religions...- - +: 921-327 


Hiv Sonnets... Arranged by Prafision Moulton, 328~329.. 
Rev. Sanpay, MA, -D.D., LApy- MarGakkt 


FESSOR OF DIVINITY AND GANON OF CHURCH, Rev: 


Ys Wry Canbest Goop? We Bacon, D.D. 334-7350 


Criticism IS Noto -7ke Rew Professor, Wiulis 


VIE. Nore on THe Beaninc or 34:1. UPON. DHE QUESTION OP THE 
AUTHORSHIP OF DEUTERONOMY.. W. Scott Watson, Jr., -- 356-357. 


‘THeo.ocy : Irs, History AND irs MISSION; Rew. 


ix. Ais BIBLE READERS: Pautl’s Letter to the Romans: D: 367-373. 


X. PROFESSOR BRUCE'S. Lectures AT THE “UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 
Tl. EVOLUSION AND AGNosTicisM.. Admeund Buckley, Ph.D. - - 374-378 


XI, Norers: anp: Oprnions: descended into Hell.” ——Jeremidh: é 
of Retribution. ~pources of Acts History. -+-The Chronolog 
(Charles L: Abbott. 379-384. 


Xi. Tae AMERICAN OF RE - - 335-387 


“XIV. Book REViews: Hoole, The Didache; or Teaching. of the Twelve Apostles 
(w. M.-a.)--Girdlestone; Deuterographs (PRIcE).—Blake, How to: Read 
thé Prophets: Part The Psalms: Part 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte (w: T. s:) 


Comintnications for the Editors, as well as books for review; are t’be to the University 
of Chicago. 
Subscriptions to the BIBLICAL WORLD are payable strictly. in advance. Subscription price in : the : 
United States, 00 @ year; Great Britain, gs.; Germany, M. 9} France, 2x fr, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
University. Press’ Division, 

Chicago, Ill. 

All remittances should be,.made pavehie to the of the. University of Chicago. All. sub- 
scriptions and correspondence should be addressed to The University of Chicago, Press. 
Division, Chicago. Miinols: : 
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-HEBRAICA 


Relation of ‘Lev. xx. to Lev. xvii.-xis. By Lewis B. Paton: 
"A Critical. Copy of, the Samaritan Pentateuch, W. Sc Watson. 


3. The External Evidénce of the Exodus. By: NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, 
On the Hebrew Element in Slayo-Judaeo-German. By Leo 
5. Notes on: Semitic Grammar. By MAx.L. 
/‘Mushamtu. By Morris JastTROW, JR, 
Semitic Notes.” By Grorcr A. BARTON 
Concise. Dictionary. of the Assyrian A, CRAIG. 


The Semitic Ishtar Cult, Part By A. Pub, 
The. Syriac Version of the of Aristotle. By H, 
Gorrnen., PHD. 
Critical Copy of the ‘Samaritan. Pentatench, written in A. 1432. 
By we Scorr Watson, M.A, 
‘Das Hebracische’ Neue: vou Franz “Yon Rev. 
GusTar Datan, 
Semitic Bibliography. 
Index TX: 


intitule Laisa, sur les exceptions de la ‘langue arabe, ibn Khalouya 
dit Ibn. Khalawaihi — Texte arabepublié-d’aprés le manuserit unighe 
British Museum, par HARTWIG DeRENBOURG,: professeur a I’Keolé des 
langues orientales, directeur-adjoint a rE cole des hautes - Etudes & Paris. 
‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult, Part Il: By Dr. GrorGe Bakton.— An Assyrian 
Réligious.Text, by PRor. James “A. CRAIG: Assyrian Notes, Grammati- 
cal and Lexicographical, by RORERT FRANCIS HARPER} also Reviews of 
Assyrian and Babylonian: Letters, and Oriental 
~macy, etc, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: ‘$3.00 a yearin Subscriptions: Britain, 
8.5 Germasy; M’; Prance and other countries, 18: fr. 


HEBRAICA, The University of 
60. 46; Great Russell St) 
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HouauTon, MIFFLIN & Co. 


CAMBRIDGE BROWNING. 


The Complete Poetic and. Dramatic 
Works -of Robert: Browning, Cant- 
bridge Edition. In. one convenient 
volume, printed on cleat type, opaque 
paper, and attractively 
a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, 
a fine new portrait and engraved title- 
page, and a vignette of Asolo, Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $3.00 ;-half calf, gilt top, 
$5.00 ; tree calf, or full levant, $7.00. . 


This is. a triumph. of bookmaking, bringing 
within a single-convenient and attractive volume 
the complete. wonderful and voluminous. product. of 
Browninp’s génius. 


CHRIST’S IDEA OF THE SU- 
PERNATURAL. 


By Rev, Joun:.H. Denison, 
Crown 8yvo, $2.00. 

Dr. Denison-offers this*book as acontribution 
to the solution of pressing problems ——of material 
phenomena, psychic phenomena (including hyp- 
notism), and spiritual experiences. It is thought- 


ful, sincere, el mt, and worthy. of the earnest: 
ood re 


attention of aders; 


THE CHRIST. OF TODAY. 


By Grorce A. Gorbon,; D.D., Min- 
ister of the Qld:South Church, Boston, 
and adthor of ““The Witness to Immor- 
tality in . Literature, ‘Philosophy and 
Life;” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A strong, thoughtful book discussing the prob- 
lems which confront the Christian thinker today, 
showing that Christ is the supreme instrument of 
the Spirit_in the moral education of the race and 
asserting the inseparableness of Christ and Chris- 
tianity. 


ANIMA POET. 


Selections from the unpublished Note- 
Books of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
vol. 8vo, uniform with Coleridge's 
Letters, $2.50. 

A book:in general character like Coleridge’s 
famous *‘ Table Talk.” topics treated. or 
touched upon are: varied, and all are’ marked by 
that affluence of intellectual light, that free play of 
imagination, and the literary chaim which Sales 
to Coleridge. : 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Selections illustrating the Editor's’ crit- 
ical ‘review of. British poetry inthe: 


, Selected and: edited by EDMUND 
ENCE STEDMAN. . With brief /biogra- 
phies of the authors quoted; fine fron- 
tispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, and 
a vignette of the Poets’Corner in West- 
minster» Abbey.. Large 8y¥0, 
bound in attractive library Style, $2,563 
full. gilt, $3.00; half calf, $4.50; full 
levant, $6.00. 


Mr. Stedman ‘has availed “himselfof thevast 
fange and richness of the field of poetry in. Great 
Britain during the last sixty years to ~prepare a 
book of rare value and attractiveness. 


TOWNSEND. HARRIS, First 


American Envoy in vapan. 
By WiLitam GriFfis, D.D., author 


of “Japan : In History, Folk-Lore and 


Art,” “The Lily” Among “Thoms,” 
“Brave Little Holland,” etc. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The: material of Dr, Gtiffis’s book is of very 
high historic. value, and is new to Americans, 
Europeans and Japarese.. It consists. Jangéely-of 
Mr. Harris’s journal while) nvoy and 
fills the gap in Japanese books between Commodore 
Perry’s work and the treaties made afterward by 
Foe with the United States and European nations. 
Mr. Harris’s life in New York was exceedingly 
useful, and is admitably depicted. 


A_ SINGULAR LIFE. 


reign of Vittoria [Victorian Poets’ 


By ELIZABETH ‘STUART PHELPS, 


thor of “ The Gates Ajar;” etc. 
$1.25. 
_. A story of remarkable power and significance, 
jicting the heroic career of a singularly con- 
scientious minister among fishermen, and the sub- 
lime success he achieved. 


16mo, 


THE LIFE OF NANCY. 


By SARAH ORNE, JEWETT; author of 


“ Deephaven,” “A Native of Winby,” 
etc, 16mo, $1225. 


A book of stiort stories as good'as Miss Jewett 
has éver written, and her stories are among the 
finest and most attractive portions of American 
literature, 


Sold by Booksellers. ° Sent; postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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